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Chapter 1 


Roman Architecture 


A Great Story to Tell 


In Roman Architecture: A Visual Guide, I try to tell a story as compelling 
as the Romans’ own, using digital images and text to explore how they 
envisioned their world, what they built, and the enduring impact of those 
edifices. This new e-book includes a listing of monuments not only by chapter 
but also by location, with links to Google Maps. 

The Romans possessed a passionate wanderlust, a deep desire for travel 
resulting primarily from their mission to create an empire, accumulate foreign 
lands, and build cities. In the process, they also marshaled men, money, and 
masonry to reshape the politics, society, and culture of the ancient world. 

This visual narrative begins with the birth of Rome as an Iron Age village 
and how it became a world-class city and a vast empire encircling the 
Mediterranean Sea. At its apex, Rome was the ancient world’s greatest 
superpower, centered in Italy but stretching all the way from the British Isles to 
Egypt. The Romans embraced a new technology—concrete construction (opus 
caementicum)— and used it to create an innovative architecture of vaults and 
domes that revolutionized the ancient world and exerted a lasting impact on the 
architecture and architects of post-classical times. 

The basic building block of Roman imperialism was the Roman city. A 
collection of Roman cities concretized the Roman concept of an empire without 
end that, by the age of Rome’s first emperor, Augustus, encompassed three 


continents. A Roman city was essentially conceived as a miniature version of 
Rome, an entity with the same basic components as the capital. But Rome was a 
strange archetype, because unlike most of its colonies it developed over many 
centuries in an ad hoc manner, attested by the narrow and crooked streets that 
still weave their idiosyncratic way through the modern city. Today that 
eccentricity seems quintessential^ Roman, especially in the way urban elements 
are layered on top of one another, accumulating new associations, while 
retaining some of their former meaning. Indeed, Rome is a palimpsest, 
resembling its own wax-coated tablets that were repeatedly inscribed, erased, 
and reused. Designs that were ubiquitous in ancient Rome were reinforced later, 
seamlessly merging past with present. 

The Scalinata della Trinita dei Monti (Spanish Steps), for example ( fig. 

1.1 ). was the eighteenth-century version of ancient Rome’s Sanctuary of 
Fortuna Primigenia at Palestrina (fig. 3. ). Linking the Trinita dei Monti church 
and piazza to the Piazza di Spagna at the base of the Scalinata, the steps seem to 
slide down the hillside in undulating waves. Like a Roman forum, the Piazza di 
Spagna serves as a place for social and commercial interaction, and is defined by 
many of the same visual markers: religious building and obelisk from the ancient 
Roman Orti Sallustiani gardens at the top and, at the base, the seven-teenth 
century Barcaccia fountain in the shape of a boat. Later famous Rome 
landmarks, Babington’s Tea Room and the Keats-Shelley Memorial House, flank 
the staircase to left and right. 




1.1 Scalinata della Trinita dei Monti (Spanish Steps), Rome, ca. 1725 

Despite Rome’s impromptu urban design, Roman surveyors who built 
cities from scratch were as methodical in their urban planning as Rome was in 
executing a war. Ostia, Rome’s first colony and chief port, was built as a military 
camp, or castrum ( fig. 2.5 ). Nothing was left to chance, the two main streets 
(cardo and decumanus) intersected at the center, the main civic buildings took 
their assigned places, and the residential and commercial enterprises were 
arranged around them. 

Military might made Romans aware that an attack could happen at any 
time, and they wisely walled their cities in the fourth century B.C. The city’s 
fabled Seven Hills were protected with a defensive stone circuit in 378 B.C. ( fig. 
2,3 ). and each new Italian colony followed suit. The brick-faced concrete 
Aurelian Walls ( fig. 22.1) replaced the Servian Walls in A.D. 275. 

Each early Roman colony on Italian soil had at least one communal 
meeting and market place. This forum was always located at the intersection of 
the cardo and decumanus in a castrum plan. The Forum at Pompeii ( fig. 4.1) . 
built primarily from the second century B.C. on, is long and narrow, open to the 
















sky, and encircled by colonnades. Its main temple, the Capitolium ( fig. 4.2) . is 
situated at one short end and was rededicated in 80 B.C. to Jupiter, Juno, and 
Minerva. A roofed basilica with rectangular plan and a tribunal opposite the 
entrance was added at the forum’s opposite end in 120 B.C. ( fig. 4.3) 

Each forum had at least one temple. While some are in ruins, others are 
spectacularly preserved. Two in exceptionally good condition, the Maison 
Carree at Nimes and the Pantheon in Rome, are at opposite ends of the 
spectrum in intent and design. By the age of Augustus, city building was fully 
under way in the Roman provinces, and the Maison Carree was part of that 
surge ( fig. 21.6) . With close ties to the Temple of Mars Ultor in Rome ( fig. 9.6) . 
the Augustan temple in Nimes is a traditional Roman rectangular temple based 
closely on Greek and Etruscan precedents. The second-century Pantheon, on 
the other hand ( fig. 15.6) . round in plan and surmounted by a dome, is the best 
example of the sculptural manipulation of an interior envelope of space by a 
gifted architect with a new objective. 

Each Roman city had its market. The concrete shopping extravaganza that 
Trajan built in Rome is a spectacular accomplishment. Indeed, the Markets of 
Trajan ( fig. 14.11) prefigure the modern shopping mall, with 150 shops terraced 
over a hill, providing a wide variety of retail experiences. 

Since most Roman houses had no running water, public bath buildings 
were important in Roman cities. They were also integral to Roman social life, 
and the cities and their architects paid considerable attention to their 
construction. Baths had to supply the requisite bathing facilities but also be the 
kind of places that people wanted to go. The evolution of Roman bath 
architecture is fascinating, as is how adventurous its designers were even in 
early Roman Pompeii, with one room in particular, the frigidarium ( fig. 4,8 ). 
exploring the domed space with oculus at least two hundred years before the 
Pantheon. The later imperial Baths of Caracalla and Diocletian in Rome ( fig. 
17,8 . fig. 22.4) were exercises in personal aggrandizement by their imperial 
sponsors but also provided bathers with a wealth of intellectual as well as 
bathing opportunities, an example of how prescient the Romans were about 
wellness. 


The Roman city’s entertainment district consisted of theaters, music halls, 











and amphitheaters. Examples survive from most major cities. Many follow a 
relatively strict adherence to an accepted mode, even the Colosseum, which 
remains today the very icon of the city of Rome. Relatively conservative in its 
own day, the Colosseum boasted the first use of the groin or ribbed vault on the 
second story ( fig. 12.4) . making it clear that even architects working from the 
standard playbook were innovators. 

The streets of a Roman city connected the various districts. There are bits 
and pieces of ancient roads in Rome, including sections of such legendary 
thoroughfares as the Via Sacra and the Via Appia, but to experience significant 
stretches one must go to Pompeii or such provincial cities as Timgad in Algeria, 
or Palmyra in Syria. The streets in Pompeii look very contemporary, complete 
with drains, fountains at many corners, and ingenious stepping stones designed 
to protect pedestrians in inclement weather ( fig, 4,12 ). Pompeii is, of course the 
Roman city that provides the best window on daily life in ancient Rome, replete 
with remains of bakeries, wine shops, and thermopolia, or fast-food stands ( fig. 
4.10 . fig. 4.1 1) . and plenty of political graffiti ( fig. 4.13 ). 

Pompeii’s political graffiti were often unabashed attempts to lobby for 
favored candidates, and Rome’s modern graffiti have also long been a form of 
political commentary. In more recent years, however, Rome’s graffiti have taken 
on what seems to be the near universal desire for personal recognition, as if 
signing one’s name on a wall is the equivalent of immortality. Since the very 
existence of such ancient Roman buildings as the Mausoleums of Augustus and 
Hadrian ( fig. 10.1 . fig. 15.18 ) is due to the honoree’s quest for eternal fame, it is 
perhaps predictable that such a tradition of personal memorialization would lead 
to a graffiti epidemic. A street view ( fig, 1.2) with signatures scribbled on the 
metal shutters of what seems to be a picture frame restorer’s shop juxtaposed 
with a line of parked motorbikes, a properly carved inscription, a painting of the 
Virgin and Child in an oval baroque frame with ecstatic cupids and exploding 
rays of light, an exposed metal pipe, and a lone accordion-folded yellow curtain 
is characteristically Roman in its casually inadvertent juxtapositions. 











1.2 Graffiti, near Via di Monserrato, Rome, 2011 

Pompeii’s streets were lined with more predictable shops and residences. 
The houses are especially appealing and informative ( fig. 5.5 ). They reveal an 
enviable life in a temperate climate. The private one-family residences are open 
to the air all year long. Dining al fresco or at least in a dining room adjoining a 
garden was common, and the walls are brightly painted the famous Pompeian 
red and other vivid colors. Owners were sophisticated in their display of painted 
figural scenes, which are replete with mythological narratives. Marble fountains, 
decorative sculpture, and fishponds also abound. 

Life at Ostia, Rome’s port, was different. The climate was less simpatico, 
the city more congested, leading to multistoried apartment houses inhabited by 
more than one family. The condominiums had light wells rather than private 
gardens, but they were solidly and handsomely built in concrete faced with 
exposed brick ( fig. 16.8 ). These look fascinatingly similar to the city’s 
warehouses ( "ig. 16.10) , suggesting that people and products were equal partners 
in this commercial milieu. After being founded in the fourth century B.C., much 
of the city was built up under Trajan, Hadrian, and subsequent second-century 
emperors, and it provides information about the day-to-day life of a city at the 




















height of Rome’s power and prosperity. 


The rich and famous had villas ringing Rome, along the Bay of Naples and 
the Amalfi coast, and on the island of Capri. Many of these were supplied with 
every luxury, including well-stocked cisterns, ample private baths, and 
incomparable views ( fig. 11.1) . Of those closest to Rome, Hadrian’s Villa at 
Tivoli ( fig. 15.9) is the most spacious and quirkily experimental; if there was 
anyone with extreme wanderlust, it was Hadrian, who filled his country retreat 
with large-scale versions of, or variations on, buildings he had seen on his three 
trips around the Mediterranean. 

In every Roman metropolis, the city of the living was separated from the 
city of the dead (necropolis). Rome, Pompeii, and Ostia all provide well- 
preserved examples of funerary architecture from all levels of Roman society. 
These range from massive imperial mausolea like Hadrian’s round tomb, now 
the Castel Sant’Angelo ( fig. 15.If ), to an elite tomb belonging to Gaius Cestius, a 
member of the family of Marcus Agrippa, in the form of a pyramid ( fig. 10.3 ). to 
an eccentric freedman’s tomb enclosing the remains of Atistia, the wife of 
Eurysaces ( fig. 10.4) . which makes every conceivable reference to his successful 
master baking and contracting business. 

Roman imperialism may have been mostly about empire building, but the 
Romans were too strategic not to realize that Romanization would only work if 
those who lived in the areas Rome conquered were provided with amenities 
that benefited them. Rome’s most obvious contribution in this sphere was 
creating a sophisticated aqueduct system to carry water from miles away into 
cities like Nimes and Segovia ( fig. 21.8 . fig. 21.9) . The march of those repeating 
arches across the River Gard and through the center of downtown Segovia 
today show that the Romans knew exactly what they were doing. 

This visual guide focuses mainly on Rome, Pompeii, Herculaneum, and 
Ostia, as we track Rome’s evolution into empire, watching how emperors like 
Augustus, Trajan, Hadrian, Septimius Severus, Diocletian, and others 
constructed buildings in the manner of those from Rome, but each also bearing 
the distinctive local stamp of their homeland. We pass through the eastern and 
western parts of the Roman Empire, visiting Roman Greece, Turkey, Croatia, 
Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, Libya, Algeria, North Italy, Sicily, France, Spain, and 









Germany. In some, the indigenous culture was sophisticated, in some tribal, and 
in certain instances, such as Athens, the previous culture was so refined and so 
ingrained that little attempt was made to supersede it. Technological know-how 
and access to building materials also played a key role. Patrons in some eastern 
locales, for example, took advantage of their access to high-quality marbles and 
used projecting columns between receding bays to inject a motion into their 
facades that rivaled Rome’s soaring concrete domes and ribbed vaults. 

Even as we hurtle back and forth through time and across multiple 
continents, these works of architecture also reflect personal journeys, not only 
of the main protagonists—Roman emperors, deposed Anatolian kings, wealthy 
freedmen, slaves, women honorees or dedicators, known and unknown 
architects, artisans, and painters—but also of us travelers. I have lived in Rome 
and Athens and have leaned on nearly every building included in this guide, 
some many times. For that reason, I offer personal impressions and try, 
whenever possible, to situate Roman buildings in their contemporary as well as 
ancient contexts. That I have taught Roman architecture at Yale for many years 
and, since 2009, as an Open Yale Course, has also led to my appreciation of what 
stays with students long after names and dates disappear as well as to the ways in 
which Roman architecture has endured and why that survival matters. 

What I say that students remember best: 


° Be mindful of the architecture around you and how much of it can be 
traced back to ancient Rome. 

° Remember, the Romans invented everything first. A few of many examples 
include: concrete, exposed brick facing, ribbed vaults, one-point linear 
perspective, the sports arena, the condominium, and the shopping mall. 

° The Pantheon is the greatest building ever built! 


I also make sure to keep my students up to date on my favorite gelaterias in 
Rome. As you will see, there is one gelateria I visit for a tartufo at least once 



every time I am in Rome ( fig. 13.4) . This is great for chocoholics, but Rome also 
does fruit flavors like nowhere else. An identifying sliver of fresh fruit often 
crowns the dome-like mounds of such mouthwatering selections as these ( fig. 
13 ). 



1.3 Gelato, Blue Ice, near Piazza Navona, Rome, 2011 

Unlike this colorful gelato, most of Rome’s buildings have lost their once 
vibrant hues. Thankfully, Cinecitta, the large film studio in Rome, has brought 
them back to life ( fig. 1.4) . Founded by Mussolini in 1937, Cinecitta has served 
as the production site for many celebrated Italian and international films about 
Roman antiquity. The HBO-BBC series Rome was also filmed there between 
2004 and 2007, when a fire destroyed many of their sets. Fortunately, the sets 
that served as backdrops for Ben Hur (1959) and Cleopatra (1963) were spared 
and can be visited today. As seen here, those sets recreate the civic hub of 
ancient Rome—its forum—and feature a basilica, honorary columns, an arch that 
bears a striking resemblance to the Arch of Titus ( fig. 13.1 ), and a typical paved 
stone street. The temples and Rostra, which are not seen in this frame, face the 
arch. In the distance, the road turns toward the residential district. These 
magnificent sets help bring to life the real Roman Forum in which the temples, 
basilicas, arches, and columns would have been vividly painted. What I have to 
say in as Roman a pose as I can muster and in as complete a Roman Forum as I 
can find, is: 

“Salve and welcome to Roman Architecture: A Visual Guide.” 












1.4 Rome Movie Sets, Cinecitta Studios, Rome, 2012 











































Chapter 2 


It Takes a City 


The Founding of Rome and the Beginnings of 

Urbanism in Italy 



According to legend, Romulus founded Rome on April 21, 753 B.C., and 
gave it his name. The new city seemed to emerge from the natural rock of the 
Palatine, one of Rome’s seven hills. The valley below served as a cemetery and 
later became the Roman Forum. In 509 B.C., the Temple of Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus, the best and greatest, was built on the Capitoline Hill. Part of the 
structure’s massive stone podium still survives and is strikingly similar in 
appearance to the defensive walls that Rome began to construct a century later. 
In 378 B.C., the famed Servian Walls were erected around Rome’s perimeter, 
and in 350 B.C., Rome’s first colony was founded at Ostia, the port of Rome. 
Other somewhat later urban enclaves like Norba, Cosa, and Falerii Novi also 
required protection and were encircled with masonry walls. While the Temple 
of Jupiter Optimus Maximus Capitolinus venerated the Capitoline Triad— 
Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva—a full array of other Roman gods and goddesses also 




required temples, which became laboratories for early Roman architectural 
experiments. The Roman builders tried the Greek Doric and Ionic orders, 
quickly deciding that they preferred the Corinthian because it was appealingly 
decorative and looked attractive from every angle. They also tested a variety of 
other approaches, combining architectural elements of the Etruscan and Greek 
past with such Italian materials as tufa, travertine, and concrete to configure an 
architecture that defined a new and distinctive Roman brand. That Roman 
brand soon spread well beyond Italy. 



2.1 Hut of Romulus, Rome, after 753 R.C. 

Archaeological remains of a village ascribed to Romulus confirm that the 
Palatine Hill was inhabited in the Iron Age. Unidentified settlers used the tufa 
rock of the hill as the floor of each hut, cutting the stone back to a depth of 
twenty inches to form a rectangular plan with rounded corners. Individual holes 
in the raised rectangular section of the floor were once filled with wooden posts 
that supported a sloping wood superstructure, which was in turn covered with a 




thatched roof. The walls of the huts were made of wattle and daub—twigs and 
rods covered and plastered with clay. Contemporaneous bronze Villanovan 
cinerary urns in the form of huts, excavated in the valley below, help reconstruct 
these modest eighth-century residences. 

GO to: maps geolocation index of monuments 
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2.2 Temple of Jupiter Optimus Maximus Capitolinus, Rome, 509 B.C. 

The Temple of Jupiter Optimus Maximus was erected on the Capitoline 
Hill in 509 B.C. It honored Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva—the Capitoline Triad. Its 
rectangular plan was Etruscan with tripartite cella (one for a statue of each 
deity), deep porch, freestanding columns in that porch, a single staircase, a high 
podium, and a facade orientation. The sixth-century columns and 
superstructure were made of wood with mud brick for the podium and walls. 
The foundations of the temple, which was burned down and rebuilt many times, 
are preserved beneath Michelangelo’s Campidoglio. The surviving podium, 





which is dramatically displayed in the Capitoline Museums near the equestrian 
statue of Marcus Aurelius, is built of rectangular tufa blocks or ashlar masonry 
(opus quadratum) and resembles early Roman defensive walls. 

GO to: maps geolocation index of monuments 



2.3 Servian Walls, Rome, 378 B.C. 


In the early fourth century B.C., Gallic tribes from the north attacked 
Rome and set the city on fire. This shocking event was the wake-up call Rome 
needed to defend its cities, heralding an era of Roman wall building. No wall 
was more vital to the growing empire’s security than the seven-mile circuit built 
to shield Rome’s Seven Hills. The most extensive preserved section is at the 
Stazione Termini; the part pictured here is on the Aventine Hill. The builders 
imported fine yellowish tufa from a quarry near the Etruscan city of Veii, 







arranging the ashlar masonry (opus quadratum) in a system of headers and 
stretchers. The stone arch, added in 87 B.C. and used for a defensive catapult, is 
also a sign of Rome’s growing interest in curvilinear forms. 

GO to: maps geolocation index of monuments 



2.4 City walls, Norba (Italy), second half of the fourth century B.C. 

In the fourth century B.C., the Romans were already eager to rule the 
Mediterranean. These empire builders began with the easiest targets—the cities 
in Italy that were closest to Rome. They founded colonies at places like Cosa, 
Falerii Novi, and Norba. They also recognized from the start that these mini- 
Romes needed protection and began to furnish them with stone circuits inspired 
by the Servian Walls. The city walls of Norba were fashioned of a high-quality 
local gray stone. The designers shunned the regularity of opus quadratum in 
favor of polygonal masonry—multi-sided blocks that were piled on top of one 
another to create an attractive pattern. Wall building was ubiquitous in the 
fourth century, and there was plenty of room for innovation. 
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2.5 City plan, Ostia (Italy), 350 B.C. 

The proliferation of mini-Romes after the Gallic sack required urban 
planning on an increasingly grand scale. Rome grew haphazardly, whereas 
towns like Ostia, the port of Rome, were laid out all at once. Founded in 350 
B.C., Ostia was designed as a military camp, or castrum. The dotted lines on the 
plan inscribe the fourth-century municipality, which expanded as the original 
streets were extended from the city core. The two main streets of Ostia and 
other typical Roman cities were the cardo, the north-south street, and the 
decumanus, the east-west street, which crossed at the center of the city. It was 
customary for the forum, the city’s meeting and market place, to be located at 
their intersection and other buildings positioned in the remaining spaces. 
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2.6 Temple of Portunus, Rome, ca. 75 B.C. 

An example of early Roman eclecticism is the Temple of Portunus, 
dedicated to the Roman god of water crossings and seaports. Situated on the east 
bank of the Tiber in the commercial Forum Boarium, it fuses Etruscan, Greek, 
and Roman features. The high podium, deep porch with freestanding columns, 
single staircase, and facade emphasis are Etruscan. Greek characteristics include 
Ionic columns and frieze, tufa stuccoed to resemble Greek marble, and 
travertine from Tivoli (columns and podium). The pseudo-peripteral colonnade 
combines a Greek colonnade and a flat Etruscan wall. Most notably, Roman 
concrete was used in the podium to sustain the temple’s weight. Like other 
buildings in Rome, the temple was transformed into a church and then back 
into a temple; the latest restoration was completed in 2012. 
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2.7 Temple of Hercules, Cori (Italy), early first century B.C. 

The Temple of Hercules at Cori shows that the Romans had an uncanny 
ability to locate their buildings in panoramic places. This was a result of Roman 
religious practice and a recognition that worshipers, like tourists, welcome the 
convergence of art and nature. Located at the apex of a hill town, the temple 
underscores that melding Etruscan, Greek, and Roman elements was a first- 
century obsession. The plan is Etruscan, as is the single staircase, deep porch 
with freestanding columns, and high podium. Greek is the stone construction 
and Doric order with triglyph and metope frieze. The temple’s cella is shallow 
and its walls are articulated with pilasters. The column shafts are fluted at the 
top and plain at the bottom, to keep the raised sections from breaking off in the 
lower part. 
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2.8 Temple of Vesta, Tivoli (Italy), ca. 80 B.C. 

The Temple of Vesta at Tivoli is situated on a dramatic ledge overlooking a 
verdant valley. It shares its view with the adjacent Sibilla restaurant, a glorious 
place to dine amid Roman antiquities. This temple seems as Greek as a Roman 
temple could get. It is round with freestanding columns encircling the outside of 
the cella. It is made of travertine from Tivoli and incorporates the Corinthian 
order, which soon became the top choice of Roman architects, who favored its 
ornateness and design flexibility. Yet Etruscan features—high podium, staircase 
on one side, facade orientation—have been appended to the structure in a 
creative mix. Concrete is used expressively for the round cella, and small stones 
of irregular shape (opus incertum) protect the concrete from water. 
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Chapter 3 


Technology and Revolution in Roman 


Architecture 



The revolution in Roman architecture resulted from the widespread 
adoption of a new technology in the second and first centuries B.C. This 
technology was Roman concrete, opus caementicuma composite of various 
natural elements that became a liquid mass when mixed with water and 
eventually hardened into a very strong substance. It included a variable recipe of 
small stones, lime mortar, sand, and pozzolana, a volcanic substance, especially 
plentiful in the area around the Bay of Naples. Since concrete can be cast in any 
shape a carpenter can build with wood, the construction of wooden frames was 
a key component in the process. The Romans also used stone facing to protect 
the concrete from moisture and give it an attractive appearance. The 
introduction of Roman concrete freed the Roman architect from the confines of 
rectilinear forms inherited from the Etruscans and Greeks. The Roman 
approach to concrete evolved rapidly from a utilitarian use of the substance to 
an exploitation of its expressive possibilities. Warehouses, market halls, and 


sanctuaries around Italy served as experimental projects, leading to such 
important commissions in Rome as the Tabularium and the Theater of 
Marcellus. But the masterpiece of this technological breakthrough was the 
Sanctuary of Fortuna Primigenia at Palestrina, an impressive terraced complex 
that used concrete to transform a mountain into a work of architecture, with 
ramps and stairs leading from one level to the next and porticoes revealing 
panoramic views of nature and of man-made architectural forms. 



3.1 Porticus Aemilia, Rome, 193 B.C.; restored 174 B.C. 

The Porticus Aemilia, a vast concrete warehouse on the banks of the Tiber 
River, can be reconstructed through a description by the Roman historian Livy, 
a plan on Rome's Forma Urbis, and architectural fragments scattered among 
modern buildings in Rome’s Testaccio neighborhood. This restored cutaway 
view shows the major features: several tiers following the slope of the hill, 
continuous concrete barrel vaults resting on piers, and arches above those piers 










































allowing axial and lateral movement through the building. The facing was opus 
incertum, and there were large curved windows in each tier and other arcuated 
windows and doorways that provided illumination for the building. The 
unknown architect has demonstrated that, with the new concrete technology, a 
warehouse could be as well designed as a temple. 
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3.2 Market Hall, Ferentino, ca. 100 B.C. 

During the second century B.C., utilitarian concrete structures also began 
to be built in Rome’s new Italian colonies. One of those was the prophetic 
market hall at Ferentino, about forty miles from Rome. The structure is one 
massive barrel vault, used as a shopping destination. It is fashioned out of 
concrete with barrel-vaulted arched tabernae opening off the central space. 
These subsidiary spaces hosted the temporary stalls that were set up there. Opus 
incertum was used to face the main barrel vault; rectangular and voussoir ashlar 

















blocks (opus quadratum) emphasized the location and shape of the arches and 
supported the vaulting. The experiment at Ferentino presaged Rome’s most 
famous and sophisticated market half designed by Apollodorus of Damascus for 
Trajan’s Markets in Rome ( fig. 14.14) . 
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3.3 Podium, Sanctuary of Jupiter Anxur, Terracina, ca. 100-70 B.C. 

In around 100 B.C., Romans began to build sanctuaries with panoramic 
views on picturesque mountaintops in Italy. These sanctuaries, visible from afar, 
featured temples on tall podia and offered the amenities of a contemporary mall, 
including theaters and boutiques. The Jupiter Anxur temple was traditional—an 
Etruscan plan with a Greek elevation—but its vast podium was pioneering. 

Made of concrete, faced with opus incertum, it features great barrel-vaulted 
arches resting on piers and stabilized at points of greatest stress by rectangular 
blocks of stone. Smaller arcuated openings cut in the sides of the piers allowed 
lateral movement, in a scheme reminiscent of the Porticus Aemilia. The pebbled 
pattern and tactile texture of the stone, appealing to the contemporary viewer, 







was probably stuccoed over in antiquity. 
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3.4 Podium, view through lateral arches. Sanctuary of Jupiter Anxur, 
Terracina, ca. 100-70 B.C. 


The view through the lateral arches of the podium is a tour de force. A 
series of arcuated openings unfolds before the visitor’s eyes creating the illusion 
that the arches diminish in size. What this prospect demonstrates is that 
architects in the first century were able to construct a building that went beyond 
basic functional requirements to present a dynamic kinesthetic and visual 
experience. The visitor sees what’s ahead and is propelled to travel though an 
architectural sequence predetermined by a combination of religious rite, 
performance, and commerce. While all of those components are not yet present 
here, this step was an essential part of the evolution. The sanctuary also had a 
concrete barrel-vaulted underground passageway, or cryptoporticus, that was 












originally used for storage and is well preserved. 
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3.5 Sanctuary of Hercules, Tivoli, ca. 75-50 B.C. 

The Sanctuary of Hercules advances Roman sanctuary architecture by 
adding a theater and shops. The scheme of temple on tall podium is similar, but 
the temple is flush with the colonnade and is preceded by a curved staircase used 
as a theater for religious or other performances. The left cutaway shows that the 
ancient Via Tiburtina, the primary road from Rome to Tivoli, ran below the 
podium and was crowded with shops. The traditional temple is axially aligned 
with the colonnade, and the surrounding porticoes are articulated with columns 
engaged or attached to the wall that are made of concrete faced with opus 







incertum and have no structural purpose. After use in various modern-day 
industrial ventures, the sanctuary was renovated and reopened in 2011. 
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3.6 Tabularium, Rome, ca. 78 B.C. 

Similar concrete experiments were happening in Rome. Two Roman 
statesmen commissioned a Tabularium, or state archives, on the south slope of 
the Capitoline Hill facing the Roman Forum. The building is made of concrete 
and faced with local tufa stone. The second story is of special significance 
because it has the same scheme of columns engaged between arches used at the 
Sanctuary of Hercules and that became iconic in the Theater of Marcellus and 
the Colosseum. The column capitals were added in travertine. The interior has 
stone arches, concrete vaults, steps, and ramps, suggesting that, like the 
sanctuaries, the Tabularium provided a predetermined architectural experience. 
Today, it offers panoramic views of the Roman Forum. 
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3.7 Theater of Marcellus, Rome, dedicated 13 or 11 B.C. 

Augustus erected the Theater of Marcellus in honor of his nephew and 
son-in-law. The structure has been preserved thanks to its reinvention as a 
medieval fortress, Renaissance palace, and modern condominium. It is now part 
of the historic Jewish Ghetto, home to one of Rome’s most distinctive culinary 
treats—carciofi alia giudia. The basic Roman theater components are the 
semicircular seating (cavea), wedge-shaped sections of seats (cunei), and stage 
set (scaenae frons). The theater rests on an artificial concrete hill and is faced 
with ashlar travertine blocks. The exterior had at least two tiers of arches 
framed by engaged Doric and Ionic columns. A possible third tier would have 
had Colosseum-like Corinthian columns or pilasters. Since the concrete vaults 
support the building, the columns have no structural purpose and are the icing 
on the cake. 
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3.8 Sanctuary of Fortuna Primigenia, Palestrina, probably late second 
century or early first century B.C. 

The Sanctuary of Fortuna Primigenia is the masterpiece of Roman 
concrete construction. The Romans selected a spectacular locale for this 
sanctuary and transformed nearly an entire hill into a home for the goddess. The 
complex includes a theater and an assortment of shops and was so successful 
that the Barberini family turned the uppermost part into a summer palace in the 
seventeenth century; it is now a museum. The Roman engineer- architect 
converted the hillside into a series of man-made terraces, built up by barrel 
vaults. Visitors ascended to the peak via a series of ramps and the main staircase, 
along the way reaching hemicycles with curved walls, columns, shops, a 
semicircular theater-like staircase, and ultimately, nestled in an alcove in the 
natural rock, the Temple of Fortuna herself. 
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3.9 Hemicycle, Sanctuary of Fortuna Primigenia, Palestrina, probably late 
second century or early first century B.C. 

The sanctuary’s hemicycles, made of concrete and faced with opus 
incertum, comprise an arc of columns and a curvilinear attic. The annular vault 
behind, like those in the corridors of the Theater of Marcellus, is decorated with 
opus incertum coffers. The columns are made of tufa with travertine capitals. 
The culminating palace and theater follow the profile of what was another 
hemicycle. These hemicycles are among many architectural experiences along 
the way. The combination of ramps and staircases ensures that the path to the 
top will be varied, but any sense of freedom is an illusion, since the journey 
follows a predetermined path. The Romans favored a controlled environment 
but one that was arguably more spectacular than what nature provided in the 
form of a mountain. 
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Chapter 4 


Civic Life Interrupted 

Nightmare and Destiny on August 24, A.D. 79 



Pompeii, a small resort town on the Bay of Naples, provides an 
opportunity unmatched by any other Roman city. It allows exploration of one 
city in all its aspects: its civic, commercial, and religious buildings, and its private 
residences. This can’t be done very often, because few Roman cities are either 
well preserved enough or well excavated enough to allow such an overview. But 
this is no ordinary city. This is a very special city. This city is Pompeii. The 
special journey back in time is made possible by a historical happenstance—the 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius in A.D. 79, which buried the city at the height of 
its development. Once rediscovered in the eighteenth century, Pompeii’s public 
architecture—its forum, basilica, temples, amphitheater, theater, and bath 
complexes—came back to life. Visitors can still walk Pompeii’s streets, traverse 
its stepping stones, read its graffiti, and experience daily life by visiting bakeries 
and fast-food restaurants. Furthermore, the city’s inhabitants present themselves 
through their tombs, which depict them with loving family members. This 
fascinating city evolved from an Iron Age village to a Samnite settlement to a 
Roman colony, and one can’t help but be struck by the moving account of what 



happened to the inhabitants of the city of Pompeii when disaster hit. But what 
was a tragedy for the people of Pompeii was a stroke of good luck for 
archaeologists because, since Pompeii was snuffed out all at once, it provides 
one of the few fixed chronological dates for Roman architecture. 



4.1 Forum, Pompeii, plan, second half of the second century B.C. 

The Forum of Pompeii began to be constructed in the Samnite period. As 
at Ostia, the arrangement followed the military castrum plan, with the forum 
located at the intersection of the cardo and the decumanus. The Forum is shaped 
like an elongated rectangle, open to the sky, and surrounded by a later two-story 
colonnade, with the Doric and Ionic orders on the first and second tiers. Other 
civic and religious buildings, among them the Capitolium, Curia, and Basilica, 
expand out from that central space. The bases that have been preserved show 

















that statues of the reigning emperor and other imperial family members would 
have vied for attention with the glitterati of Pompeii—important local 
magistrates and benefactors—including women like Eumachia, who had enough 
stature to add her own building to the Forum. 
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4.2 Capitolium, Pompeii, ca. 150 B.C., tripartite cella added ca. 80 B.C. 

The Capitolium is the most important building in the Forum and its visual 
focus. Although initiated under the Samnites, the tripartite cella honoring 
Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva was added when Pompeii became a Roman colony. 
The design is similar to that of early Roman temples in its combination of 
Etruscan plan and Greek elevation. The primary features are a single staircase, 
deep porch, freestanding columns in that porch, high podium, flat back wall, and 
a facade orientation. The building was fashioned out of local tufa. Although not 
well preserved above the staircase, the temple has Vesuvius as a dramatic 
backdrop (its signature outline can be seen in the image) and, in its heyday, 
would have benefited from the impressive statues of the Capitoline Triad. 
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4.3 Basilica, Pompeii, ca. 120 B.C. 

The Basilica, an edifice where business or legal matters were transacted, 
was probably a Roman invention. Widely used in Rome and its Italian colonies 
and elsewhere, it was also the prototype for the longitudinal Christian church. 
The Pompeii Basilica, the oldest surviving example, is rectangular in plan, with 
the central space and side aisles divided by columns, an axial focus on the 
tribunal where judges and magistrates sat, a flat ceiling, and a sloping roof. It 
opened off the Forum, and the close association between forum and basilica 
continued until Late Antiquity. This restored view shows that the Pompeii 
Basilica did not have a clerestory, a window-like opening to bring light into the 
interior, but that need was met later in the Basilica Ulpia in Trajan’s Forum in 
Rome. 
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4.4 Amphitheater, Pompeii, ca. 80-70 B.C. 

Pompeii’s Amphitheater was begun immediately after Pompeii became a 
Roman colony (80 B.C.), and defines what constituted a Roman urban center. 
Built to hold twenty thousand spectators, it is also the earliest preserved Roman 
stone amphitheater. Engineers excavated the space, created an earthen bowl, 
lined the bowl with stone seats (cavea), and divided the seating area into wedge- 
shaped sections (cunei). The entrances and exits have an unforgettable name 
(vomitoria), as they literally spit forth spectators. The outer ring, made of 
concrete faced with opus incertum, buttresses the earthen mound and encloses 
an annular or ring vault. This distinctive shape was the model for the Yale Bowl, 
the football stadium at Yale University. The staircase is a unique design with a 
series of arches, diminishing in size from the center. 
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4.5 Theater, Pompeii, ca. 80-70 B.C., remodeled at end of first century B.C. 

The Theater and Odeon (music hall) made up the other great 
entertainment district of Pompeii. Both were also built to showcase Pompeii as a 
new Roman colony that had all the amenities of Rome. The Theater is an earlier 
version of Rome’s Theater of Marcellus, with the same basic components 
including the cavea and cunei and, in this case, remains of the scena or stage 
building. The Pompeii Theater also has a very well preserved porticus, which 
can be seen behind the stage. The porticus was an open rectangular space with 
covered colonnades that provided theatergoers with a pleasant respite during 
intermissions. The small cubicles that lined the perimeter had shops that offered 
refreshments or souvenirs. Theatrical props and other supplies might also be 
stored there. 
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4.6 Stabian Baths, Pompeii, plan, second half of the second century B.C.; 
enlarged around 80-70 B.C. 

One of the greatest gifts Rome gave to its colonies was access to water. 
Water allowed communal bathing, daily exercise, and social interaction. The 
Stabian Baths are an early example of Roman bath architecture with high 
impact. Begun under the Samnites, their entrance, set between tabernae, opens 
onto an exercise court (palaestra) with a small pool (piscina) for refreshing 
splashes. The bathing block, with its women’s and men’s sections, is located on 
the north side. Both sections included what became the standard sequence of 
rooms: an approximately rectangular dressing room (apodyterium) with 
recesses in the walls for clothes, a smaller rectangular warm room (tepidarium), 
a large hot room or sauna (caldarium) with a large niche that held a basin for 
cold water splashes, and the round cold room (frigidarium). This bathing 
sequence was logical and is another example of the Roman belief that 
architecture could shape human behavior. 
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4.7 Hypocaust system, Stabian Baths, Pompeii, second half of the second 
century B.C.; enlarged around 

The Stabian Baths were heated by a hypocaust, an under-floor heating 
system that supplied hot air for the tepidarium and caldarium. Stacks of bricks, 
called suspensurae, interspersed with layers of concrete, raised the level of the 
floor. Ceramic tiles in the shape of boxes were positioned behind the walls so 
that they too could be heated. A wood-fueled fire burning in a nearby furnace, 
which required supervision, provided the heat. Roman hypocausts can still be 
seen in many colonies Rome founded in what are now western Europe, Turkey, 
and North Africa and are a forerunner of modern central heating. 
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4.8 Frigidarium, Stabian Baths, Pompeii, second half of the second century 
B.C.; enlarged around 80-70 B.C. 

While the women’s rooms of the Stabian Baths are nondescript, almost an 
afterthought, the men’s include exciting new features. The frigidarium was the 
most important room because it served as an incubator for what would become 
the most characteristic feature of Roman architecture—the dome with oculus. 
The room was also constructed with radiating alcoves that expanded the space 
in several directions and first demonstrated that architecture could be molded 
like sculpture. The magic of the oculus was that it not only illuminated but also 
dramatized the interior. One might say that without the frigidarium in the 
Stabian Baths at Pompeii, there might never have been a Pantheon! The walls 
appear to have depicted garden scenes, and the blue ceiling was decorated with 
stars. 
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4.9 Caldarium, Forum Baths, Pompeii, ca. 80 B.C. 

The Forum Baths were built after Pompeii became a Roman colony but 
followed the plan of the earlier Samnite Baths very closely. They also have 
women’s and men’s sections, and the most innovative rooms are again the men’s 
frigidarium and caldarium. The frigidarium is a round room with radiating 
alcoves and a dome with oculus. The well-preserved caldarium is rectangular in 
shape with a niche with a basin for cold water splashes. But the designer added a 
special touch, placing an oculus in a semi-dome. The striations on the barrel 
vault add texture, and the remains of blue and red paint offer an idea of what the 
room once looked like. The Forum Baths now house the one cafeteria on the 
site. 
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4.10 Bakery, Pompeii 

Pompeii provides more information about daily life than any other 
surviving Roman city. Pompeii abounds in shops of various kinds, but few were 
as important as the bakery; Pompeii had thirty-three of them. We can learn 
much about the Roman baking process from the remains and from baking 
scenes on the Tomb of Eurysaces, a master baker and contractor in Rome ( fig. 
10.4) . The grain was crushed between two stones made out of volcanic rock (at 
left), powered by a mule rotating the wooden handle. The dough was kneaded 
and then formed into loaves, which were baked in the oven (right). The loaves 
were then placed in a basket, weighed, and sold to the public. The long shovel¬ 
like wooden poles still used today to slide pizzas into an oven are exact 
duplicates of those used in Rome and Pompeii. 
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4.11 Thermopolium, Pompeii 

The Romans were also aficionados of fast food, and fast-food stands 
abound at Pompeii; eating on the run was a way of life then as now. 
Thermopolia were places to get warm food, the likely forerunners of what the 
Italians now call tavola calda, or warm table. The L-shaped counter in the 
thermopolium has open recesses for urns (dolia) offering a selection of fresh 
food for busy customers to choose from; they could then stand at the counter or 
eat sitting down. The painted shrine depicts the household gods (Lares), 
Dionysus, god of wine, and Mercury, god of commerce, a sacrifice, and snakes, 
which ensure good fortune. 
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4.12 Streets and stepping stones, Pompeii 

The main roads of the city connected the civic, commercial, and residential 
buildings with one another. Pompeii’s thoroughfares, including the cardo (Via 
Stabiana) and the decumanus (Via delfAbbondanza), are very well preserved. 
The streets are paved with multi-sided stones, and the sidewalks, complete with 
drains, look uncannily modern. Many have fountains that supplied water for 
daily use. But nothing is more characteristic of Pompeii than its stepping stones, 
which were placed at major intersections and other locations. The deep ruts 
made by carts’ wheels show that the carts were built to span the stones. As these 
three Yale alumni demonstrate, Pompeii’s stepping stones were an ingenious 
solution to a perennial problem: how can pedestrians keep their feet dry in 
inclement weather? 
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4.13 Graffiti. Pompeii 

Like many cities, Pompeii has its graffiti, confirming the enduring human 
desire to make a mark. Much of Pompeii’s surviving graffiti is political in nature, 
usually urging support of a particular candidate. Sometimes they are all about 
politics, for example, “I ask you to elect Holconius Priscus, a man worthy of the 
Republic, as Duovir.” Other times, personal commentary is injected, as in one 
well-known graffito that proclaims: “Vote for Barbatus, the bearded one; he’ll be 
the best man for the position, and he’s very handsome too.” If your Latin is 
good, you can still read scribbles like those shown here (covered with protective 
glass) as you wander the streets of Pompeii. 
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4.14 Via Nucera, Pompeii 

When the streets of Pompeii exited the gates, they became intercity roads. 
Some of those thoroughfares were used as cemeteries. The Romans separated 
the city of the living from the city of the dead (necropolis). The Via Nucera is 
one of Pompeii's two tomb streets, and its surviving mausolea come in many 
shapes and sizes. Some display statues of seated and standing family members in 
second-story shrine-like enclosures. The largest tomb at Pompeii, shown here, 
is a massive structure composed of an imposing platform with epitaphs, 
surmounted by a curved exedra, which honored the Pompeian businesswoman 
Eumachia, whose impressive guild building was located in the Pompeii Forum 
(fig- 4.1 ). 
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4.15 Victims of Mount Vesuvius, Pompeii 

Archaeologists have reconstructed a very moving human document of 
what happened to Pompeii and its people when Vesuvius erupted. Although 
there was time to escape, some hardy souls tried to ride it out and were 
asphyxiated by the noxious gas that followed the eruption. Before their bodies 
decomposed, the ash and lava formed a protective shell around them. When 
archaeologists discovered hollows during excavation, they ingeniously poured 
liquid plaster into them, sometimes producing the shape of bodies. The cast of 
the body of a Pompeian man shows him with his knees up, trying to shield his 
face with his hands from the fumes that threaten to overtake him. There is also 
a plaster cast of a chained dog, poignantly left behind by its master. 
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Chapter 5 


Lifestyles of the Rich and Famous 


Houses and Villas at Pompeii 



To visit Pompeii is to get a full and vivid picture of Roman residential life 
before A.D. 79. There is no other archaeological site that can illuminate the 
evolution of Roman domestic architecture from the simple domus italica to the 
Hellenized domus to the suburban villa. The story begins with the House of the 
Surgeon and culminates with the Houses of the Vettii, Faun, and D. Octavius 
Quartio. There are twists and turns as houses get confiscated, sold, and 
renovated and various trends come and go. The rise of the suburban villa with 
its progression of rooms that reverses the norm for the domus and incorporates 
features from sanctuary architecture like podiums shows the Romans at their 
inventive best. Their fascination with alternating light and shadow to create 
dramatic panoramas in the Houses of the Vettii and the Faun also coincide with 
similar experiments at the Sanctuary of Jupiter Anxur. What survives at 
Pompeii illuminates the choices of a clientele educated enough to understand 
the difference between Italic and Greek features and to select those that best 
reflected the individual patron’s predilections. The most noteworthy 



development is the impact of Greek art and architecture, leading to a 
proliferation of peristyles, columned atria, and paintings and mosaics depicting 
Greek myths or historical scenes. But the essence of Roman architecture was its 
eclecticism, an open-minded and modern approach to rethinking and remixing 
the best of the past and transforming it into to something uniquely Roman. 
That is what happened at Pompeii. 



5.1 Domus Italica, restored view and plan, Pompeii and elsewhere, fourth- 
third centuries B.C. 

Most Pompeian houses were single-story dwellings based on the ideal 
Roman house, described by Vitruvius in De architectura. The throat (fauces, 1 
in the diagram), sometimes preceded by a vestibulum, and framed by cellae or 
tabernae (2), is on axis with the atrium (3), where the paterfamilias conducted 
business. The central pool (impluvium, 4) collected rainwater for daily use 






















through a ceiling opening (compluvium). Small sleeping rooms (cubicula, 5) are 
arranged around the impluvium. The wings (alae, 6) with ancestral shrines are 
at the rear of the atrium, and the tablinum (7), which evolved from master 
bedroom to family archive to passageway, is on axis with the fauces and the 
atrium and next to the dining room (triclinium, 8). The open garden (hortus, 9) 
is at the rear. The exterior is stark and enclosed, with a few small slit windows. 
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5.2 House of the Surgeon, plan, Pompeii, third century B.C. 

Early Pompeian houses conform closely to the domus italica plan. The 
House of the Surgeon, named for the surgical instruments found there, is a case 
in point. It is entered through the fauces. One of the flanking cellae opened off 
the street as a shop (taberna) and the other served for private family use. The 
atrium is on axis with the fauces and had a pool or impluvium, with a 




































compluvium above. Cubicula open off the atrium, and alae complete the atrium 
space. The triclinium, at left, opens off the atrium. A portico, with a column or 
two preserved, may have belonged to a later renovation. An irregular four-sided 
hortus completes the design. 
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5.3 House of Sallust, plan, Pompeii, third century B.C. 

The House of Sallust conforms to the domus italica type but also illustrates 
the kind of redesign that often accompanied a change of owner. The original 
domus italica core is intact, with fauces, atrium, and tablinum surrounded by 
cubicula and alae. There are two triclinia, a smaller one opening off the atrium 
and a large one facing the hortus in back, to take advantage of garden views. 
Also noteworthy is the shop that opens off the left side of the fauces, which has 
been renovated as a thermopolium, and the two sets of stairs leading up to a 




























































second story over part of the house. Indeed, after the earthquake of A.D. 62, 
having a second story became an aspiration for ambitious Pompeians. 
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5.4 Hellenized Domus, plan and elevation, Pompeii and elsewhere, second 
century B.C. or later 

In the second century B.C., the popular domus italica was ready for its 
makeover, and au courant patrons and architects looked to Greece for 
inspiration. The result was what is termed the Hellenized domus. The domus 
italica, with its fauces (1), cellae or tabernae (2), atrium (3), impluvium (4) and 
compluvium, cubicula (5), alae (6), and triclinium (8), remained the nucleus. 
The tablinum (7) became a passageway into the garden, Hellenized by the 
addition of a Greek-style peristyle (9), the equivalent of a peripteral temple 
colonnade. Extra cubicula lined two sides of the peristyle, offering cooler 


















sleeping accommodations in warm weather and pleasant views of the garden, 
which is more integrated into the house than the hortus was. Two additional 
triclinia with peristyle-garden views were also added at the back of the 
residence. 
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5.5 House of the Vettii, atrium, Pompeii, second century B.C. and later 

The Vettius brothers were eager to build a house to Hellenized domus 
specifications. Indeed, their enthusiasm for the new peristyle was so great that 
they abandoned the tablinum entirely, using two piers as the only transition 
from the atrium to the peristyle garden. The restored interior provides the best 
example anywhere of a Roman atrium house. It also makes clear that, already in 
the second century B.C., the Romans recognized that Italy was blessed with a 
light so luminous that it should be captured and manipulated. The Vettius 
brothers’ architects were as skilled as those at the Sanctuary of Jupiter Anxur at 











Terracina ( fig. 3.4 ) in creating an axial vista through a series of shifting visual 
and kinesthetic experiences dramatized by light and shadow. 
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5.6 House of the Yettii, garden, Pompeii, second century B.C. and later 

The plan of the House of the Vettii reveals that the family chose to make 
the atrium and the peristyle garden the center of family life. A large triclinium, 
with a wide door to expand the panorama, opens off the garden, and the house 
has very few cubicula. The garden conjures up the joys of living in a temperate 
climate, which encourages time outdoors. The columns were originally fluted 
and stuccoed white to imitate marble, another attempt to Hellenize the milieu. 
The walls were decorated in the Fourth Style of Roman wall painting, in bright 
yellow, red, and blue; the garden greenery was interspersed with marble basins 
containing water displays, and marble tables laden with fruit and vegetables and 
other delicacies prepared in the well-preserved kitchen. 
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5.7 House of the Silver Wedding, plan, Pompeii, remodeled first century 
B.C. (or A.D.?) 

The House of the Silver Wedding has a domus italica core with a tablinum 
serving as a passageway. It was expanded and remodeled to double the garden 
space by including two peristyles, one in the normal location beyond the 
tablinum, and the other to the left of the atrium. The owners have Hellenized 
the atrium by placing four columns around the impluvium, making it a 
tetrastyle atrium. The room at the upper left is a banqueting hall with four 
octagonal columns, called a tetrastyle oecus, supporting a wooden barrel vault. 
The columns are painted a red-purple color to resemble porphyry quarried in 
Egypt, meant to give the illusion that the owner has imported the stone to 
Pompeii at great expense. 
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5.8 House of the Faun, plan, Pompeii, second century B.C. 

The House of the Faun takes up an entire city block and follows the 
Hellenized domus plan. It has the standard domus italica core—vestibulum, 
fauces, tabernae, cubicula, tablinum—to which has been added two peristyles, 
two atria, one with four columns surrounding the impluvium (tetrastyle 
atrium), and an exedra that expands from the first peristyle and had the Greek- 
derived Alexander Mosaic as its pavement. Two tall pilasters with Corinthian 
capitals frame the door of the house’s facade, announcing it as Hellenized. The 
plan makes clear that the owner of this house wanted to make sure that every 
detail designated him as a man of culture who was conversant with Greek 
architectural styles and themes and incorporated them with panache into his 
house. 
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5.9 House of the Faun, atrium, Pompeii, second century B.C. 

The view from the vestibule of the House of the Faun was panoramic, and 
like the House of the Vettii, it offered a series of visual and kinesthetic 
experiences. Unlike the Vettii house, it has not been restored, so the visitor 
needs to imagine its former grandeur. Evocative details include the celebrated 
bronze statuette of the Dancing Faun, which gave the house its name (the 
original is in the National Archaeological Museum in Naples), and the atrium 
walls decorated with First Style Roman wall painting, based on Greek 
precedents ( fig. 6.8 ). The atrium also allows a glimpse into some of the cubicula, 
which were very dark, lit by slit windows and clearly intended only for sleeping. 
Once again, the paterfamilias is signaling his Greek predilections. 
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5.10 Alexander Mosaic, House of the Faun, Pompeii, second century B.C., 
copy of a Greek painting of around 300 B.C., now in the National 
Archaeological Museum, Naples 

The ultimate Greek trophy in the House of the Faun was the Alexander 
Mosaic. It was located in an exedra opening off the first peristyle and served as a 
floor mosaic. A modern facsimile shows the visitor how it would have been 
viewed. The exedra, complete with Corinthian columns on pedestals and 
framing pilasters, has been re-created in the Archaeological Museum in Naples, 
where the original Alexander Mosaic, done in small multicolored tesserae, hangs 
on the wall like a painting. This new setting is apropos since this depiction of 
the epic clash between Alexander the Great, a Macedonian Greek, and King 
Darius of Persia at the Battle of Issus is based on a lost Greek panel painting by 
Philoxenos of Eretria, another nod to the owner’s philhellenism. 
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5.11 Cave Canem Mosaic, House of the Tragic Poet, Pompeii, A.D. 62-79 

The Cave Canem Mosaic is the emblem of Pompeii due to the countless 
hot plates, tote bags, and T-shirts that feature it. The mosaic, still in situ in the 
vestibulum of the House of the Tragic Poet, depicts a ferocious dog with teeth 
bared, although the wooden boards protecting the mosaic conceal the words 
cave canem (“Beware of dog”). The artist simplified the color palette, using only 
black and white tesserae with a touch of red for the dog’s collar. Despite his 
ferocity, the dog is chained, just like the one preserved in plaster, but its 
presence still serves to warn a would-be thief that he will be attacked if he steps 
beyond the vestibulum. The Cave Canem Mosaic is the ancient equivalent of a 
modern security alarm system. 
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5.12 House of D. Octavius Quartio, Pompeii, plan, second century B.C., 
remodeled in A.D. 62-79 

Decimus Octavius Quartio appears to have been the last owner of a house 
that began as a second-century B.C. domus italica and eventually covered an 
entire city block. The property was renovated after the earthquake of 62 to 
accommodate a vast pleasure garden. Its layout and decoration reveal that 
Pompeian houses were becoming more personalized, and the temptation to 
construct a townhouse that resembled a country villa was becoming irresistible. 
Since the garden took up most of the owners property, he added a second story 
to the living quarters. The restored view shows that the windows in the second 
tier overlook the compluvium of the atrium. This trend toward multi-storied 
residences emerged in Herculaneum at the same time. 
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5.13 House of D. Octavius Quartio, Pompeii, garden, A.D. 62-79 

The stunning gardens and other decor in the House of D. Octavius Quartio 
suggest that the estate was an example of the growing desire of well-heeled 
patrons to incorporate seaside villa elements into their city residences. Porticoes 
are intertwined with trellises, and a tripartite watercourse may have been used 
for fishponds. A luxurious grotto provided a masonry couch for outdoor dining 
near a pebbled wall in gold, surrounded by a marble shrine, and framed by two 
large paintings on a red wall. These painted panels feature mythological scenes 
selected by the patron or his wife: Narcissus admiring his reflection in the water, 
and the star-crossed lovers Pyramus and Thisbe. Whether these paintings were 
chosen for their charm or some programmatic purpose is difficult to determine. 
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5.14 Villa of the Mysteries, Pompeii, restored view, early second century 
B.C. and later 

As Pompeii became more crowded, city dwellers moved to the suburbs. 
The Villa of the Mysteries, a villa suburbana, was named for its figural painting 
cycle. Largely untouched by Vesuvius, it provides evidence for Roman villa 
design in the Samnite and early Roman periods. According to Vitruvius, the 
ideal villa room sequence was: fauces, peristyle, atrium, and tablinum, 
underscoring the increased importance of the peristyle. The villa has a tall 
concrete podium lined with blind arcades and faced with opus incertum 
resembling that of Jupiter Anxur and other early sanctuaries. The podium adds 
grandeur and protects the house from noise. Of greatest importance is the way 
the exterior is opened up by a projecting bay window and other large windows 
offering panoramic views toward the sea. 
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5.15 Fountain based on the Large Fountain in the Nymphaeum of the House 
of the Fountain, Pompeii, ca. A.D. 62-79; J. Paul Getty Museum, Malibu, 
California. 

A marble fountain in the House of the Large Fountain in Pompeii was re¬ 
created for the Getty Villa at Malibu. The original is still preserved and 
demonstrates that the Romans applied mosaic to a wide variety of surfaces. At 
Pompeii, the niche and pediment are enhanced with gleaming multicolored 
tesserae, their luminosity heightened when water and light played across the 
surfaces. The Getty Villa, a reinvention of the ancient Villa of the Papyri at 
Herculaneum, provides a strikingly vivid picture of what a Roman villa would 
have looked like in its heyday. Although the Getty eclectically displays genuine 
works of ancient sculpture in rooms bearing an uncanny resemblance to an 
atrium house with faux First and Second Style paintings, the overall experience 















comes close to the real thing. 
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Chapter 6 


Habitats at Herculaneum and Early 
Roman Interior Decoration 



As Pompeii’s sister city, Herculaneum provides further evidence for 
domestic architecture in Roman Campania from the Samnite period until the 
eruption of Vesuvius. People who lived in this picturesque town with expansive 
views of the Mediterranean Sea must have considered themselves blessed, yet 
they, like the Pompeians, had to withstand and recover from a major earthquake 
and witness the obliteration of their homes and the deaths of family and friends. 
Before those natural events, they built residences that maximized height and 
impact through an additional story (Samnite House), featured the sequence of 
peristyle, triclinium, and seaside vista (Houses of the Mosaic Atrium and the 
Stags), and re-created civic architecture in a domestic setting (the Mosaic 
Atrium’s Egyptian oecus). The walls inside these houses, villas around the Bay of 
Naples, and residences in Rome were decorated with First and Second Style 
paintings. The First Style, which seeks to replicate the built architecture of 
Hellenistic kings and other elite patrons by using stucco and paint to imitate a 



real wall faced with marble, was a Greek invention, selected by those in Pompeii 
and Herculaneum who wished to showcase their philhellenism. The Second 
Style was thoroughly Roman and was concerned primarily with using paint 
alone to open up the wall as an illusion of vistas and prospects of sacred shrines, 
city scenes, and landscapes. The Second Style culminated in the Garden Room 
from the Villa of Livia at Primaporta, which epitomizes this style by 
transforming the flat wall into a panoramic window. 



6.1 Wooden beams, Herculaneum 

Herculaneum is famous for its destruction. Already shaken by the 
earthquake of 62, the city expired in August 79, buried deep in the ground by 
volcanic pyroclastic flows. That subterranean interment benefited the city’s 
preservation. Unlike at Pompeii, upper stories and roofs of buildings remained 
intact. Hot ash preserved materials that were lost at Pompeii, such as the wood 


















seen here. Wood abounds at Herculaneum in the form of beams, window 
frames, wall trim, sliding partitions, balconies, beds, and an infant’s crib. Hot ash 
also protected bone. In 1979 the skeletons of three hundred inhabitants of 
Herculaneum were discovered near the sea wall. One was a young blonde 
woman, seven months pregnant, with her fetus. The Herculaneum 
Conservation Project is dedicated to conserving, documenting, and publishing 
this remarkable site. 
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6.2 Herculaneum, general view 

Most of Pompeii has been excavated already, but only about a quarter of 
Herculaneum has been revealed. The reason is that the modern city of Ercolano 
is built on top of the ancient one, and the relocation of people and destruction of 
their homes is fraught with human emotion, contemporary politics, and cost. If 
Herculaneum had a theater, amphitheater, forum, temples, or cemetery, they 
still lie underground. Yet Herculaneum’s houses of 62-79 illuminate a key phase 
in the development of Roman residential architecture. Hercules is said to have 








founded Herculaneum, and its history otherwise mimicked Pompeii’s. It was 
overseen by Oscans, conquered by Samnites, and made a Roman colony in 89 
B.C. Inhabitants rebuilt after the earthquake, but Vesuvius turned a blind eye to 
their resilience. 
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6.3 Samnite House, plan, Herculaneum, second century B.C. 

While the excavated portion of Herculaneum includes an arch and part of 
what may have been a basilica, it consists primarily of intersecting streets, 
thermopolia and other shops, sidewalks, drains, multi-sided pavement stones 
with deep ruts, but no stepping stones. More of the residential area has been 
revealed, including the Samnite House, which in plan seems to be a stripped- 
down domus italica with fauces, cellae, an atrium, and two cubicula. The well- 
preserved interior, however, presents a unique Hellenized domus with pilasters 




















































at the entranceway and a two-story atrium with a blind engaged columnar 
gallery on three sides and an open columnar loggia on the fourth, which 
illuminates the interior. The columns are Ionic and are interspersed with a 
latticework fence. 
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6.4 House of the Mosaic Atrium and House of the Stags, plan, Herculaneum, 
A.D. 62-79 

The two most important surviving houses at Herculaneum are the House 
of the Mosaic Atrium and the House of the Stags, which are side by side, sharing 
a wall. The House of the Mosaic Atrium (left), has a domus italica core with 
succession of fauces, atrium, and tablinum. The tablinum, in basilican plan, 
highlights Roman ingenuity. The large peristyle has replaced the atrium as the 
main room in the house and it is axially aligned with the triclinium, with views 
through a row of columns toward the sea. The House of the Stags plan (right) 



































































has an atrium that is a mere passageway into the house and also privileges the 
garden court and triclinium, which are also axially aligned and provide a vista to 
the sea through an attractive gazebo. 
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6.5 House of the Mosaic Atrium and House of the Stags, exterior view, 
Herculaneum, A.D. 62-79 

From the sea, it would have been obvious that the House of the Mosaic 
Atrium and House of the Stags were the choicest places to live in Herculaneum. 
They are located at the highest point of the city with majestic views out over the 
sea wall. Following earlier experiments at the Villa of the Mysteries, the 
southern walls of both houses have been opened up, and the kind of fortress-like 
severity of early domus italica exteriors has given way to a more playful 
architecture featuring a charming gazebo surrounded by marble furniture. The 
statue in the plaza at lower right, above the sea wall and Suburban Baths, honors 
one of Herculaneum’s most distinguished citizens—Marcus Nonius Balbus—and 
gives us an idea of the kind of honorific statuary once displayed in the forum. 
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6.6 House of the Mosaic Atrium, peristyle, Herculaneum, A.D. 62-79 

The growing significance of the peristyle court is apparent at the House of 
the Mosaic Atrium, where it was featured as the central element in a carefully 
staged succession of atrium, peristyle, and triclinium. This sequence, which 
culminated in a spectacular view of the sea, signaled a life full of social 
engagements and joie de vivre. The avant-garde patron requested a large court 
(it is the largest space in the house) with columns of tufa and brick (opus 
mixtum) engaged into the wall. He also asked that the doors and windows be 
large enough to dematerialize the walls and create an open and airy ambiance. 
The color of choice for the walls is the famous Pompeian red. 
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6.7 House of the Mosaic Atrium, atrium and Egyptian oecus, Herculaneum, 
A.D. 62-79 

The House of the Mosaic Atrium is named for its black and white floor 
mosaic. We have Mount Vesuvius to thank for the preservation of that 
pavement, the marble impluvium, and the black and white floral border that 
frames it: the heavy blanket of lava caused the floor to undulate, but also 
protected it. The fauces and the atrium were on axis with a winter banqueting 
hall (some suggest it was a reception room) following the plan of a basilica with 
central space and aisles divided from one another by square pillars painted white 
and red. Also noteworthy is the use of clerestory windows in the second story 
that allow light into the room. This lighting experiment in a residential setting 
was to have an important future in the public sphere. 
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6.8 House of Sallust, First Style painting in atrium, Pompeii, ca. 100 B.C. 

The atrium walls were decorated with First Style Roman painting divided 
into a series of zones following architectural practice. From bottom up, these 
are: plinth, socle, orthostats, isodomic blocks, stringcourse, and projecting 
cornice. The wall is built up in relief with stucco, and the blocks are painted a 
wide variety of colors, some with variegated patterns. The objective was to 
create the illusion that the house’s owner had the resources to import exotic 
marbles from around the empire to decorate his wall. While this faux veneer 
might not have actually fooled anyone, it defined the patron as a connoisseur of 
Greek art, since the style was not a Roman invention but was used first in 
Greece, for example on the island of Delos. 
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6.9 Villa of Publius Fannius Synistor, Second Style painting, from 
Boscoreale, ca. 50-40 B.C., now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York 

Rediscovered in 1900, the paintings from a villa at Boscoreale near 
Pompeii were cut from the wall and sold at auction. Most went to the 
Metropolitan Museum, where they are displayed in a cubiculum-like setting 
with two sidewalls that mirror each other. This is no longer a First Style painted 
stucco relief, but a genuine fresco, where color was applied while the plaster was 
damp, opening up the room through the illusion of a panoramic vista. One 
section (back left and right) shows a view through two columns of a tholos 












(round shrine) surrounded by a peristyle and blue sky. Mysterious black 
elements, sometimes identified as theatrical curtains, are lowered to reveal the 
scene. Another panel depicts multi-storied buildings, reflecting a growing 
interest in such structures. 
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6.10 House of Augustus, Room of the Masks, Second Style painting, 
Palatine Hill, Rome, ca. 30-25 R.C. 


Rome’s first emperor, Augustus, also embraced Second Style painting. The 
Room of the Masks in his otherwise modest house on the Palatine Hill 
encouraged the visitor to disregard the wall and enter into a misty white sacro- 
idyllic landscape with a shrine in a rustic setting. The scene lies behind and 
around a tripartite stage set that was based on actual theatrical practice, with a 
central section (regia) flanked by two wings (hospitalia) and decorated with 









theater masks. This room must have been painted by one of the leading artists of 
the day, who also applied one-point linear perspective (usually designated a 
Renaissance invention) to heighten the room’s three-dimensional illusionism. 
This is a parallel development to the unending quest in Roman architecture for 
the perfect view. 
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6.11 Villa of Livia, Second Style paintings in Garden Room, Primaporta, ca. 
30-20 B.C., now in the Palazzo Massimo, Rome 


This famous garden scene was painted on the walls of an underground 
barrel-vaulted grotto in the empress Livia’s villa at Primaporta. Now in Rome’s 
Palazzo Massimo, it takes the architectural illusionism of the Second Style to its 
culmination—the painted wall as a panoramic vista showcased through a 
window. What makes it Second Style is the division of space between that of the 
spectator and what lies beyond the flimsy white lattice fence (like the trellis in 
the Samnite House atrium). The painter observed nature (the way a breeze 
rustles leaves or a bird alights on a branch) and captured what he saw using 
atmospheric perspective, in which objects in the foreground have distinct 
outlines while the middle distance and background grow increasingly hazy. 
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Chapter 7 


Gilding the Lily 


Villas in the First Century A.D. 



Third Style Roman wall painting emerged among imperial and other elite 
patrons seeking the kind of refined and charming decoration that would be a 
perfect accompaniment to their seaside villas and city domiciles. This new Third 
Style is characterized by its departure from the perspectival vistas and 
panoramas of the Second Style toward an attenuation of architectural elements 
and a respect for the inherent flatness of the wall. It was used with finesse at the 
Villa of Agrippa Postumus at Boscotrecase, where a stunning Third Style wall 
with sultry black background featuring a floating sacred shrine, graceful swans, 
and exotic Egyptian panels was injected with enough intellectual allusions to 
delight sophisticated guests. The Third Style remained popular until the middle 
of the first century A.D., when it was replaced by the Fourth Style; both styles 
coexist in the Domus Aurea, the luxurious pleasure palace of the emperor Nero 
in downtown Rome. It was the emperor’s master painter Fabullus who probably 
invented the Fourth Style, which quickly became a compendium of previous 
styles, with imitation marble veneer, framed mythological panels, and the 
introduction of fragments of architecture situated in an illogical space. The 



quintessential example is the Ixion Room in the House of the Vettii at Pompeii. 
References to the theater remained strong, and a Fourth Style fragment from 
Herculaneum underscores that the connection Romans perceived between the 
drama that occurred when the curtain went up and the performance of daily 
civic and private life was profound. 



7.1 Villa A, Third Style painting in Caldarium 8, Oplontis, ca. 11 B.C.-A.D. 

15 

Villa A has been linked to the family of Poppaea, second wife of Nero. The 
excavated estate has nearly a hundred rooms and other spaces, including a sixty- 
meter swimming pool. Buried by Vesuvius while still undergoing renovation 
after the earthquake in 62, the villa has high-quality Second, Third, and Fourth 
Style paintings, with Caldarium 8, part of a bath suite, illustrating the transition 
to Third Style. In order to achieve the Third Style’s objective to decorate rather 
than open the wall panoramically, the wall is painted with horizontal color 
bands and insubstantial columns resembling vertical stripes. The central 


landscape scene with Hercules is not a window onto a vista but a framed panel 
that hangs on a wall, its flatness further reinforced by a prominent black outline. 
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7.2 Villa of Agrippa Postumus, Third Style painting in Red Room, 
Boscotrecase, ca. 11 B.C. 

This villa appears to have been constructed by Marcus Agrippa and, after 
his death in 12 B.C., became the property of his infant son, Agrippa Postumus. 
Agrippa’s wife Julia and her new husband Tiberius may also have lived there, 
and it is likely that Julia, daughter of Augustus, had some say in its interior 
decoration. Perhaps it is to her that its elegance is owed. The walls were not 













covered with painted perspectival views. Instead painters, probably from Rome, 
created a striking broad red band atop a black zone. The tripartite division of 
regia and hospitaba remains, but their delicate columns appear from a distance 
like white stripes supporting fragile vegetation. The white panels with sacro- 
idyllic landscapes are presented as framed pictures, not illusionistic windows. 
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7.3 Villa of Agrippa Postumus, Third Style painting in 
Black Room, Boscotrecase, ca. 11 B.C., now in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 


The Black Room at Boscotrecase is elegant and minimalist, a likely 






reflection of Julia’s aesthetic. The tripartite regia and hospitalia endure but are 
supported by spindly columns and a fanciful pediment that have lost all 
connection to reality. Even a sacro-idyllic landscape floats alone in a large black 
panel. In his De architectura, Vitruvius criticized such paintings as examples of 
“depraved taste” representing fantastic things that “do not exist nor can they 
exist nor have they ever existed.” But the highly educated Julia, who was known 
for her clever jokes, imaginatively incorporated personal references: a portrait 
of herself in a roundel at the top of one of the columns, Egyptian panels 
referring to the Battle of Actium, and swans signifying her father’s new Golden 
Age. 
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7.4 Domus Aurea, early Fourth Style painting, Room of 












the Masks, Rome, A.D. 64-68 


Pliny records the name of the Domus Aurea’s painter as Fabullus who 
worked in a toga. He also calls the palace Fabullus’s prison, since it would take a 
lifetime to decorate so many rooms and corridors. The Domus Aurea was 
rediscovered during the Renaissance, when artists like Raphael left graffiti on 
Nero’s wall. Fabullus painted the palace’s Third Style rooms with delicate 
tendrils and birds on a white background. The white milieu and other Third 
Style features are retained in the Room of the Masks, where Fabullus created the 
Fourth Style. In the central zone, Fabullus reintroduced substantial architecture 
framing a view of other architectural fragments in an illogical space. Other such 
architectural bits and pieces are combined into architectural cages in the upper 
zone. 
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7.5 House of the Yettii, Fourth Style painting, Ixion Room, Pompeii, ca. 
A.D. 70-79 


The Fourth Style was eagerly adopted to modernize Pompeian houses 




refurbished after the earthquake. The finest examples come from the House of 
the Vetti and illustrate several stages of Fourth Style evolution. That 
development culminated in the Ixion Room, where all four painting styles are 
combined to make a small room look grand. The socle emulates First Style faux 
marble. The central zone features Second Style columns supporting 
perspectival-coffered ceilings. Third Style red-framed mythological pictures and 
white panels with floating figures are also featured in the central zone, as are 
Fourth Style architectural fragments against a white background and located in 
an illogical space. Similar fragments also appear in the uppermost tier where a 
conglomeration of architectural cages is peopled with fantastic animals, 
divinities, and personifications. 
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7.6 Fragmentary wall. Fourth Style painting, from Herculaneum, ca. A.D. 
70-79, now in the National Archaeological Museum, Naples 


















Treasure hunters removed paintings from their walls when Pompeii was 
first rediscovered in the eighteenth century. This fragment from Herculaneum 
was originally part of a Fourth Style wall and may have been either one of the 
sections flanking the mythological picture panel in the central zone or one of the 
top-tier mythological cages. A curtain has been raised on what is clearly a 
theatrical set, which is depicted in what seems like infinite atmospheric 
perspective in which elements in the foreground are distinct and those in the 
background fade into an increasingly misty white haze. The fragment thus 
supports the probability that “black curtains” in earlier Pompeian painting might 
also have had some theatrical purpose. 
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Chapter 8 


Exploring Special Subjects on 


Pompeian Walls 



While the four styles of Roman wall painting may be characterized as 
paintings of architecture, these architectural backdrops incorporate a wide 
variety of special subjects, including mythology, still life, history, genre, and 
portraiture. Sometimes these subjects constitute the primary theme and 
dominate the architecture as they, not the buildings, define the space. The 
statuesque figures in the Dionysiac Mysteries paintings dynamically enact their 
rite by entering a real door, encircling the room’s perimeter, and crossing its 
corners until they are back again at the door. At the opposite end of the 
spectrum, still life and portrait paintings are small in scale and modest in their 
ambitions. Both are nonetheless impressive in a way that belies their scale. The 
still life paintings underscore that Roman artists were astute observers of nature 
and the man-made and were skilled at depicting objects in natural light and 
arranging them in meaningful compositions. The portraits demonstrate that a 




standard portrait type of “woman with a stylus and wax tablet” could be 
transformed into an ode to natural beauty and to the artifice that enhanced it. 
Genre scenes expand knowledge of Roman daily life, and the riot in the Pompeii 
Amphitheater deepens understanding of a local historical event and of 
amphitheater design. What these paintings of special subjects have to do with 
architecture is that they take us along streets, into kitchens, into hair salons, into 
amphitheaters, and to mysterious places where secret rites were celebrated in a 
way that helps make Roman architecture live and breathe. 



8.1 Villa of the Mysteries, Second Style painting in Room 5 of the Dionysiac 
Mysteries, Dionysus and Ariadne, Pompeii, ca. 60-50 B.C. 

Simplified versions of Second Style painted stage sets served as the 
backdrop for scenes with monumental figures. The enthroned materfamilias, an 
adherent to the Dionysiac Mysteries cult, has set aside a secret room in her 



house for its ritual. She is overseeing the initiation of young women through 
mystical marriage with the god of wine. The scenes, which take place across the 
corners of the room, include reading from the liturgy, purification, the ritual 
phallus, flagellation, dancing, and inebriation, culminating in preparing a young 
bride for her wedding. In this key scene, deliberately situated in the center of the 
back wall, a drunk Dionysus, unaware that he has lost a sandal and is about to 
lose his mantle, is cared for by his mortal lover Ariadne. 
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8.2 Villa of Julia Felix, still life painting, Pompeii, ca. 50 B.C., now in the 
National Archeological Museum, Naples 

Contemporary-looking still life paintings are incorporated into Second, 
Third, and Fourth Style Roman walls. They juxtapose objects that are difficult to 
decipher. What are these objects and why were they arranged this way? Why 
are four dead birds hanging on a nail? What is inscribed on the slanting jar? Are 
these objects found in a Roman kitchen or used in Roman ritual? The artist is 
interested in such painterly issues as: How does light fall on a metal or glass 










surface? What kind of shadows do objects cast? But what is most perplexing is 
that these still life paintings are small in scale and often in remote locations on 
the wall or ceiling, suggesting that such questions were unlikely to be posed or 
answered. 
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8.3 House VII, 3, 30, painting of magistrate distributing free bread, 
Pompeii, ca. A.D. 70, now in the National Archeological Museum, Naples 

Roman genre paintings are of special interest because they provide further 
information on daily life in cities like Pompeii and Herculaneum. In this scene 
from House VII, 3, 30, a magistrate is at a wooden stand selling or more likely 
handing out free bread. He has an ample supply of round loaves, which are 
segmented like an Italian pizza. The young boy raises his arms in hungry 
anticipation, suggesting his neediness for the kind of congiarium or free 






distribution to the poor that Rome regularly made. Since this painting was 
found in a house it might refer to the owner s profession or to his munificence, 
but scenes like this were also used as shop signs, advertising the product or 
service available in a particular taberna. 
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8.4 House 1, 3, 23, Painting of a riot between Pompeians and Nucerians in 
Pompeii Amphitheater, from Pompeii, ca. A.D. 59-70, now in the National 
Archaeological Museum, Naples 

This well-known painting of a riot in the Pompeii amphitheater is not only 
a meticulous depiction of the famous landmark but also records a noteworthy 
historical event that happened there. A brawl broke out between the Pompeians 





















and the Nucerians in A.D. 59 that was so serious the local authorities closed the 
amphitheater for ten years. The perpetrators are fighting in the arena and 
combat has also spread to the grounds around the building. The amphitheater is 
immediately recognizable from its signature staircase. Especially valuable is the 
sole surviving depiction of a velarium, or awning over the cavea. The painting 
shows how the awning was attached to the brackets at the top of the outer wall, 
from which the awning was raised when needed. 
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8.5 Painted portrait of “Sappho,” from Pompeii, ca. A.D. 40-50, now in 








National Archaeological Museum, Naples 

Since the Romans were renowned portraitists, it is not surprising that they 
had their decorators incorporate portraits into their painted interiors. The best- 
known example is this fetching portrayal of a woman usually called Sappho 
because she seems on the verge of composing the perfect verse. The image of a 
woman lost in thought with a stylus to her lips and a wax tablet in her hand is a 
stock type, however, and the portrait here is of an unknown Pompeian woman. 
She is indisputably gorgeous, with the face of an angel, limpid hazel eyes, and 
cupid-bow lips. Her hair is her glory, with a corona of brown corkscrew curls 
and golden highlights that are accentuated further by the gold hoop earrings and 
the sparkling gold hairnet. 
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Chapter 9 


From Brick to Marble 


Augustus Assembles Rome 



The first Roman emperor, Augustus, transformed Rome. Claiming to have 
found Rome a city of brick and left it a city of marble, Augustus assembled 
spaces and places into a world-class capital on a par with classical Athens. His 
boast was made possible by the exploitation of new marble quarries at Luna 
(modern Carrara) on the northwest coast of Italy. Augustus used Julius Caesar’s 
grand architectural projects and the dictator’s attempt to link himself to his 
divine ancestress Venus Genetrix as a foundation for his own ambitions, as he 
put an end to Civil War and inaugurated the Principate. The Forums of Julius 
Caesar and Augustus set the stage for a century and a half of expansion in the 
imperial fora, through the reign of Trajan. Augustus was adept at shining a 
spotlight on his appropriations of Greek caryatids and other decorative motifs 
that deliberately linked his new era with the Golden Age of Periclean Athens. 
Augustus understood that an emerging superpower needed to take its 
increasingly recognizable brand and make it so iconic that it could both stand on 
its own and also be deployed in a multiplier effect. City plans and temple and 



forum designs could be used in Rome and Italy or any other part of the 
expanding Roman Empire, but in Rome itself the emperor’s overarching vision 
for the city needed to be encapsulated in one perfect monument. That 
monument was the Ara Pacis Augustae, the Luna marble equivalent of the new 
hegemonic empire of Augustus. 



9.1 Forum of Julius Caesar, plan, Rome, begun 52 B.C., inaugurated 46 B.C. 

Julius Caesar was a great military commander with foreign victories and 
multiple triumphs. He embraced architecture with the same gusto, attempting to 
make Rome an exceptional city. His plan was to construct the biggest temple to 
Mars in the world, a vast theater, and a library to rival Alexandria’s. He sought 
to build highways that would link the growing Roman Empire and facilitated 
shipping by cutting a canal through the Isthmus of Corinth. In Rome he set his 
sights on a forum that would bear his family name. The Forum Iulium, adjacent 





































to the Roman Forum, evolved from earlier models in Pompeii (Forum) and 
Alexandria (Caesareum). It is a large rectangular structure open to the sky with 
two sets of colonnades, one lined with tabernae. 
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9.2 Forum of Julius Caesar, with Temple of Venus Genetrix, Rome, begun 
52 B.C., inaugurated 46 B.C. 

The focus of Caesar’s forum was the Temple of Venus Genetrix, located on 
one short end and dominating the space in front. Three of the temple’s columns 
still stand (just right of center in the photo). The temple, which honored the 
Julian family’s descent from Venus through Aeneas, featured a statue of Venus 
inside, to which Caesar brazenly added a gilded statue of Cleopatra. Restored 
under Domitian and Trajan, the temple and forum are now well below modern 
ground level. They can be viewed from the Via dei Fori Imperiali (right) with 
the Monument of Victor Emmanuel II (“II Vittoriano”), also nicknamed the 
“wedding cake” (above center), as a theatrical backdrop. The recently 
constructed sky tower provides spectacular aerial views of the remains of 












ancient Rome. 
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9.3 Forum of Augustus, plan, Rome, dedicated 2 B.C. 

Before the Battle of Philippi (42 B.C.), Octavian vowed that, if successful, 
he would build a temple to Mars Ultor (the Avenger). Construction began on 
that marble temple and its surrounding forum in 28 B.C. To connect Octavian 
with his divine adoptive father, the forum was situated next to Caesar’s and 
replicated its general layout: rectangular plan, open to the sky, colonnaded 
porticoes, and a dominant temple against the back wall. Embracing exedrae 
expand the space with a display of statues, including Romulus, Aeneas, and 
Rome’s summi viri, visible through the columns on either side. The temple has 
an Etruscan plan: facade orientation, single staircase, deep porch with 
freestanding columns, and a flat back wall. Recent excavations suggest a second 
set of exedrae. 
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9.4 Forum of Augustus, model, Rome, dedicated 2 B.C. 

The model makes the plan come alive. The dominance of the temple is 
apparent, as is the way some of the Etruscan features are Hellenized. From the 
front of the temple, the viewer sees only freestanding columns, suggesting a 
Greek peripteral colonnade, although Mars Ultor is technically a Roman temple 
with wings (alae). The freestanding columns on the first-story porticoes expand 
the columnar display. The porticoes disguise the exedrae from the inside of the 
forum, but the large rectangular wall behind the temple creates a powerful 
backdrop for the pediment. That particular combination of triangular pediment 
and rectangular attic turns up later in the Pantheon facade ( ig. 15.3 ). That slab 
is part of the protective wall of the forum, which is made out of textured 
peperino stone. 
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9.5 Forum of Augustus, enclosing wall, Rome, dedicated 2 B.C. 

Marble doesn’t burn, but intense heat can cause it to crack and become 
discolored. Because the Forum of Augustus abutted the Subura, a residential 
area in Rome characterized by multi-storied wooden tenements, protection for 
the new marble temple was essential, and consequently the architects for 
Augustus built a precinct wall. With plenty of wall-building experience, they 
fashioned all 5-foot ashlar block masterpiece out of an attractive grey peperino 
stone (a form of tufa) that was subdivided by horizontal travertine bands. 
Windows and doors added in medieval times and later demonstrate that this 
enclosing wall not only was constructed to protect the temple but, like most 
Roman architecture, was also built to last. 
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9.6 Temple of Mars Ultor, Forum of Augustus, Rome, dedicated 2 B.C. 

Suetonius reports that Augustus bragged that he “found Rome a city of 
brick, and left Rome a city of marble.” Inspired by Classical and Hellenistic 
Greece, Augustus Hellenized Rome in a Luna marble version of Athens. While 
Pompeians created faux marble walls, and Greek marble was imported to Rome 
for special projects, it was not until Caesar and Augustus that the Romans began 
to quarry high-quality Luna marble. Luna or Carrara marble, used centuries 
later by Michelangelo and highly prized today, was transported from 
northwestern Italy via Ostia to Rome and used for the walls, Corinthian 
columns, staircase, and sculptural decoration of the Temple of Mars Ultor, 
including Mars Ultor in the pediment and a cult statue honoring Mars Ultor, 
Venus, and Divus Julius (the Divine Julius Caesar). 
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9.7 Caryatid, Forum of Augustus, Rome, dedicated 2 B.C., now in the 
museum in the Markets of Trajan 

Since a Greek-style temple needed Greek accouterments, Augustus visited 
the Athenian Acropolis and appropriated his favorites, incorporating them into 
his forum in Rome. His Athenian building of choice was the Erechtheion, from 
the fifth century B.C., and he asked his designers to reproduce its lotus and 
palmette frieze and repair and make plaster casts of the caryatids of the Porch of 
the Maidens ( fig. 20.1 ). The casts were brought back to Rome and used to make 
copies in Luna marble at reduced scale. These Classical Greek appropriations 
were alternated with Hellenistic shields depicting Jupiter Ammon and referring 
to shields Alexander the Great placed in the Parthenon after military victory. 
Fragments of the surviving Roman maidens and shields can be seen in the 
Museum of the Markets of Trajan in Rome. 
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9.8 Ara Pacis Augustae (Altar of Augustan Peace), axonometric view, Rome, 
13-9 B.C. 

Augustus recorded the altar's construction in his Res gestae (Deeds of the 
Divine Augustus), revealing several key details: why and when it was 
consecrated, where in Rome it was built, and what kind of sacrifice was made 
there annually. That information accords with a Luna marble altar, originally 
built near its current location but later buried. Mussolini reassembled it next to 
the Tiber and the Mausoleum of Augustus. The altar was consecrated on July 4, 
13 B.C., and dedicated on January 30, 9 B.C., the birthday of Livia, wife of 
Augustus. The U-shaped altar was inside a precinct, open to the sky with double 
doors and one staircase. The sources are Classical and Hellenistic Greek altars 
and Roman shrines. The outer and inner walls are decorated with historical, 
mythological, legendary, sacrificial, and decorative reliefs. 
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9.9 Ara Pacis Augustae, west side, Rome, 13-9 B.C. 

The altar was approached from the northeast along the Via Flaminia, 
which Augustus took when he returned from Spain and Gaul after completing 
successful operations. Roma greets him and a procession commences with two 
files of figures walking side by side. The west end features Rome’s foundation 
stories (Romulus and Aeneas) above a flowering acanthus plant referencing the 
abundance brought to Rome by the Pax Romana. Stairs lead up to the altar, 
where the priest sacrificed to Pax, and the interior walls are decorated with 
marble slats, garlands and bucrania, alluding to the temporary wooden altar that 
first stood there. This view also shows Richard Meier’s Ara Pacis Museum, with 
its egg-crate ceiling and louvered windows creating a spectacular new home for 
this landmark monument. 
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9.10 Ara Pacis Augustae, south frieze, detail of procession, Rome, 13-9 B.C. 

The north and south friezes depict a historical scene featuring a supplicatio 
(13 B.C.). Augustus, followed by Marcus Agrippa, Livia, her sons Tiberius and 
Drusus, and their children, lead the procession. The Roman boys wear togas and 
patrician bullas. They act as children do, holding the hands or garments of their 
parents and occasionally chatting when silence is expected. Three boys, one on 
the south and two on the north, are differently clothed, wearing short tunics 
and neck torques. They are likely pignora imperii, pledges of empire or hostage 
guests who were children of foreign kings subjugated by Rome. Augustus 
sought to create a hegemonic empire by educating these children to remain loyal 
to Rome and then returning them to govern their homelands. 
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9.11 Ara Pacis Museum with Res gestae. Rome, completed 2006 

In his Res gestae, Augustus records: “On my return from Spain and Gaul, 
after successfully restoring law and order to the provinces, the Senate decided, 
under the consulship of Tiberius Nero and Publius Quintilius [13 B.C.] to 
consecrate the Ara Pacis Augustae in the Campus Martius in honor of my 
return, at which officials, priests, and Vestal Virgins should offer an annual 
sacrifice.” With those words, Augustus enabled the rediscovery of his Ara Pacis. 
Over time, the altar was buried under mud and later buildings. Fragments 
surfaced in the sixteenth century, and the altar was moved and re-erected in 
1937 by Mussolini, who directed his architect, Vittorio Ballio Morpurgo, to 
design an enclosure featuring the text of the Res gestae. Meier retained that 
inscription to great effect. 
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9.12 Mussolini inscription, Piazza Augusto Imperatore, Rome, 1938 

The original location of the Ara Pacis was beneath the Palazzo Fiano and 
the Cinema Nuovo Olimpia. Mussolini instructed Morpurgo to include the Ara 
Pacis in the design for the piazza created to celebrate the two thousandth 
anniversary of the birth of Augustus. The tomb served as the center of the 
square, surrounded by new office buildings and the Ara Pacis, situated between 
the tomb and the Tiber. Never one to miss an opportunity to aggrandize his 
authoritarian regime, Mussolini requested an inscription for the Istituto 
Nazionale. The dedication, framed by two flying victories carrying the Roman 
fasces from which Fascism derives its name, credits Mussolini with restoring the 
Ara Pacis and creating the piazza to honor “the place where the soul of Augustus 
flies through the breezes.” 
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9.13 Ara Pacis Museum with Mausoleum of Augustus, and Piazza Augusto 
Imperatore, Rome, 28 B.C.-2006 

The construction of the Ara Pacis Museum was highly controversial, with 
opinions pro and con aired in the media before and after its dedication on April 
21, 2006. Graffiti at the site claimed, for example, that there were better 
architects in earlier centuries. But others proclaimed it “Bellissimo!” Over the 
past few years, the piazza, and especially the stairway in front of the Ara Pacis, 
have become a locus for activity (people splashing in the fountain below the 
stairs) and deep contemplation. The Meier building anchors a special space that 
unites an ancient tomb shielded in cypresses, a Roman altar in a modern 
museum, two proud churches, and 1930s office buildings in the kind of 
historical continuum that is the very essence of an eternal Rome. 
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Chapter 10 


Accessing Afterlife 


Tombs of Roman Aristocrats, Freedmen, and Slaves 



Octavian began to build his mausoleum three years after the Battle of 
Actium, at the very time that he was about to be granted the title Augustus and 
to usher in the Roman Empire. He did this because he was concerned about his 
health. He also did it because he understood the power of monumental 
architecture to define fame in this life and to preserve it for posterity. He likely 
selected the round tomb type because it was a link to the earthen mounds 
of Etruscan cemeteries, but his mausoleum, which also housed the remains of 
his family, soon became the linchpin of a complex that incorporated the Ara 
Pacis, a sundial, and an Egyptian obelisk. These elements were seamlessly fused 
in a subtle but powerful display of Augustus’s supreme mastery over west and 
east. Aristocrats like the father and husband of Caecilia Metella took notice and 
constructed their own versions of the Mausoleum of Augustus. Augustus’s 
victory at Actium inspired other Roman nobles to be buried like Egyptian 
pharaohs. Such bids for immortality also attracted the attention of upwardly 
mobile former slaves and entrepreneurs in such professions as master baker and 





contractor who amassed sufficient resources to build tombs. This flowering of 
self-expression led to other kinds of architectural experimentation. Spa owners 
catering to a crowd of wealthy Romans seeking medicinal and spa treatments 
along the Bay of Naples commissioned terraces with innovative concrete 
thermal spaces. In this milieu, the future of Roman architecture was emerging 
amid sybaritic pleasures. 



10.1 Mausoleum of Augustus. Rome, 28-23 B.C. 

Only three years after Actium, Augustus commissioned a round 
mausoleum for his remains and those of his family. Finished in five years, it was 
based on Etruscan precedents so that Augustus could rest in perpetuity like his 
Italian ancestors. A sundial, Egyptian obelisk, and the Ara Pacis were added to 
what became a complex alluding to victory in east, west, and over death. Based 
on an Etruscan tumulus, it was monumentalized, translated into concrete, faced 
with travertine, planted with juniper trees, and surmounted by a bronze statue 
of Augustus. The mausoleum owes its preservation to its reuse as a fortress, 









garden, bullring, and music hall. Long closed to the public, it has recently 
become the place for pop-up exhibitions with a social message. 
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10.2 Tomb of Caecilia Metella, Via Appia, Rome, ca. 20 B.C. 

Roman aristocrats followed the lead of Augustus, constructing round 
mausoleums along the Via Appia and other Roman roads. This impressive 
tomb, with massive concrete cylindrical drum, faced with travertine blocks, and 
raised above a sanctuary-like podium, honored Caecilia Metella, an elite woman. 
Even though her name is featured in the Greek Pentelic marble epitaph, it also 
describes her as daughter of Quintus Creticus and wife of Crassus. Those male 
commissioners opted to feature their accomplishments, not hers, when they 
highlighted their military success by incorporating a Roman trophy into the 
more generic Pentelic marble frieze of garlands and bucrania. The tomb was 
converted into a fortress in post-antique times, and is now part of a small 









museum offering the best view of the tomb’s inner concrete drum. 
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10.3 Tomb of Cestius, Rome, ca. 15 B.C. 


Round sepulchers were popular among Rome’s aristocrats, but some chose 
to be entombed in quirkier ways. Since Roman tombs had no practical 
considerations besides housing the body of the deceased, idiosyncratic choices 
were possible. Caius Cestius, an aristocrat related to Marcus Agrippa, embraced 
an Egyptomania that swept through Rome in the aftermath of Actium and built 
a tomb in the shape of an Egyptian pyramid. The travertine-faced concrete tomb 
advertises Cestius’s name and titles on two sides, featured two exterior statues 
on bases, and included a burial chamber with Third Style walls. The tomb was 
later integrated into Rome’s Aurelian Walls, which still abut the structure. 
Behind the pyramid is Rome’s Protestant Cemetery, with the burial stones of 
Keats and Shelley and other well-known expatriates. 
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10.4 Tomb of Eurysaces, Rome, late first century B.C. 

The Tomb of Marcus Vergilius Eurysaces demonstrates that Roman 
sepulchral architecture was used as self-expression. Eurysaces, an 
entrepreneurial master baker and contractor, became wealthy selling bread to 
the Roman army. He acquired a choice plot of land at the intersection of two 
major Roman roads and built a trapezoidal tomb honoring his deceased wife. 
Yet as a talented self-promoter, he used the opportunity to showcase his own 
accomplishments. While the tomb featured her portrait, epitaph, and urn, the 
cylinders on the second and third stories imitate grain silos, and the sculptured 
frieze at the top of the travertine-faced concrete tomb describes every detail of 
the bread-making process—grinding the grain, forming the loaves, and baking 
and weighing the bread. It is a bakers version of Augustus’s Res gestae. 
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10.5 Tomb of Eurysaces, model, Museo della Civilta Romana, Rome, late 
first century R.C. 

The fourth side of the tomb, later destroyed, featured a surviving marble 
portrait relief of Eurysaces and his wife Atistia. The epitaph describes Atistia as 
an ideal wife whose bodily remains were placed “in hoc panario,” in this 
panarium or breadbasket. This statement has led to suggestions that the tomb 
was made in the shape of a Roman oven or bakery, doubtful since Roman ovens 
were dome-shaped. The panarium referred to is more likely the urn in the shape 
of a breadbasket that was found in the tomb debris and probably contained 
Atistia’s remains. While it could be argued that the breadbasket urn referenced 
Atistia’s domestic skills, it is more likely another allusion to her husband’s 
profession, mentioned in inscriptions on three sides of the tomb. 
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The Roman poet Statius called the Appian Way “the queen of the long 
roads” because it connected Rome to Brindisi. Closer to Rome, the Via Appia 
was lined with Roman tombs, including some commissioned by freed slaves. 
The Rabirius Tomb is an example of the common house tomb type with a 
sloping roof. Portraits of a man and two women at right peer out of a 
rectangular frame as if from the window of a house, underscoring the close 
association for the Romans between houses of the living and houses of the dead. 
The picturesque Via Appia is still punctuated by brief stretches of polygonal 
masonry pavement, which are skillfully circumvented by the increasing number 
of cyclists who flock there on a beautiful day. 
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10.7 Spa complex, plan, Baia, early Augustan period to early third century 
A.D. 

Baia, on the Bay of Naples, was a seaside resort known for its temperate 
climate and medicinal sulfur springs, a magnet for those who could afford to 
escape Rome for a spa vacation. Julius Caesar had a villa there, as did Nero. The 
plan of the spa at Baia provides a picture of how many amenities this spa offered 
for those who wanted to take a medicinal cure or simply relax. Taking 
inspiration from the concrete sanctuaries of the late Republic, the Baia architects 
and engineers covered a natural hillside with Roman concrete construction to 
create a terraced thermal complex. The individual buildings were faced with 
opus incertum, and the most interesting spaces are spinoffs of the frigidarium of 
early bath architecture at Pompeii. 
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10.8 “Temple of Mercury," exterior of dome, Baia, early Augustan period 

The Baia spa had several circular structures for thermal baths, among them 
the so-called “Temple of Mercury,” an Augustan version of the frigidarium of 
the Stabian Baths at Pompeii. The room has four radiating alcoves and a central 
pool, now covered. It is made of concrete and has a dome and oculus, both very 
well preserved. The curved silhouette of the exterior of the dome and the 
womb-like ambiance of the interior space must have helped calm the mind and 
relax tired muscles. Clients must have also liked knowing that they were at a spa 
establishment that could provide not only the latest in amenities but was also 
designed with the most up-to-date and innovative architectural forms. This was 
a place to recommend to friends. 
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10.9 “Temple of Mercury,’ interior, Baia, early Augustan period 

The interior of the “Temple of Mercury” takes the frigidarium concept to 
the next level. The room is larger in scale than the frigidaria in the Stabian and 
Forum Baths at Pompeii and more sophisticated technically and visually. The 
masonry drum supports a concrete dome with a central oculus and four square 
windows located approximately halfway down the curve of the dome. The walls 
were plastered with stucco and painted, and gleaming mosaic was affixed to the 
dome. This image highlights the optical theater created as the sun’s rays beam 
through the oculus, spotlight a circle of natural illumination on the basin’s water 
below, and reflect off the adjacent wall. The “Temple of Mercury” at Baia is one 
step closer to the Pantheon. 
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Chapter 11 


Notorious Nero and His Amazing 
Architectural Legacy 


Augustus founded the Julio-Claudian dynasty when he adopted Tiberius in 
A.D. 4. Tiberius was less suited temperamentally to being emperor and did not 
carry on Augustus’s mission to use architecture in the service of a hegemonic 
empire. Instead he retreated to the stunning island of Capri, where he ruled 
from afar in a villa built to his specifications. He likewise had no use for the 
modest house of Augustus on the Palatine Hill and began construction of 
concrete substructures for a more grandiose imperial palace. The short-lived 
Caligula also favored villas near Rome, a trend that continued with particular 
ostentation by Nero, who brought the country or seaside villa to Rome in the 
form of the Domus Aurea. The Rome palace was a madly ambitious undertaking 
predicated on appropriating for himself property that rightly belonged to 
Rome’s citizens. After he was forced to commit suicide that villa was razed to 
the ground, but not before Nero did more than any emperor before him to 
recast the trajectory of Roman architecture in one revolutionary room. The 
octagon- al room was groundbreaking in its own time, and the expertise of 
Nero’s engineer-architects in executing it, along with the celebrated revolving 
banqueting hall, was unprecedented. The octagonal room’s impact was far- 


reaching, and it culminated in the Pantheon. Nero's predecessor Claudius, 
erudite and eccentric, followed his own path, returning to public works in a 
more old-fashioned cut-stone construction but one that idiosyncratically played 
rough against finished masonry in a manner so peculiar that no one in antiquity 
followed his lead. 



11.1 Villa Jovis, plan, Capri, A.D. 14-37 

Although dutifully erecting a temple in honor of Divus Augustus and a 
camp for the Praetorian Guard, Tiberius was more interested in concrete’s 
capacity to make the perfect residence. He commissioned concrete substructures 
for an imperial palace on the northwest side of the Palatine Hill and contributed 
a few villas to what became the imperial family’s collection of twelve on the 
island of Capri. Tiberius found his soul on Capri and ruled Rome from the Villa 
Jovis for the last decade of his life. The villa was equipped with an audience hall 
(aula) to conduct business against the backdrop of a panoramic window 1,095 
feet above sea level, cisterns, private baths, a dining room, and a luxurious 




















imperial suite with walkway (ambulatio) from which to stargaze. 
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11.2 Villa Jovis, view of remains, Capri, A.D. 14-37 

The climb to see the Villa Jovis is arduous but enhanced along the way by 
modern villas, breathtaking views, and groves of Capri’s distinctive giant 
lemons. The remains of the Villa Jovis are little more than concrete foundation 
walls faced with opus incertum, but they help map the assorted pieces of this 
spacious palatial property. It is not surprising to find sophisticated architectural 
solutions to challenging problems. The cross-section in fig. 11.1 shows how 
concrete barrel vaults were arranged in tiers to create cisterns that stored and 
supplied water to the large private baths and busy kitchen. Back in town, not far 
from the funicular, the modern Bar Tiberio beckons, and underscores that the 
reclusive Tiberius remains a local celebrity. 
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11.3 Harbor, Portias, Vatican, Rome 

Caligula’s brief reign witnessed the construction of two aqueducts, a circus, 
and additions to the Palatine Palace. Pliny reports that Rome was ringed with 
villas of Caligula and Nero, confirming that, like Tiberius, Caligula had an 
interest in private architecture. Caligula’s most important contribution, 
however, was to alter the recipe for opus caementicum, removing stone rubble 
and replacing it with porous yellow tufa and pumice, an innovation that allowed 
for lighter domes with greater spans. Claudius, though, eschewed villa 
architecture to focus, like Augustus, on public works, including a harbor at 
Portus. Suetonius describes its curving breakwaters, also on coins of Nero. This 
wall painting in the Vatican depicts the port of Claudius with its lighthouse, 
statue of Neptune, and boats protected by curving breakwaters composed of 
columns. 
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11.4 Harbor, colonnades, Portus, A.D. 41-54 

The columns from Claudius’s breakwaters are an example of Roman 
rustication in which rough travertine column drums are combined with finished 
capitals and bases. Four possible explanations for such oddities are: graft by 
corrupt officials; an ambitious construction schedule resulting in a hasty job; 
budget overruns leading to “value engineering”; and the deliberate contrast of 
rough and smooth, unfinished and finished. The fourth is most likely because 
rustication was used for other surviving Claudian projects ( fig. 11.5 . fig. 12,1) 
and may have been conceived by Claudius as a natural extension of his historical 
and antiquarian interests. His idiosyncratic rustication remained synonymous 
with Claudius but was later adopted by Giulio Romano for his sixteenth-century 
Palazzo del Te in Mantua and for other Mannerist buildings. 
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11.5 Porta Maggiore, Rome, A.D. 41-54 

Rustication was also applied to part of another public works project by 
Claudius, the completion of two aqueducts begun by Caligula—the Aqua Claudia 
and the Aqua Anio Novus. The Porta Maggiore was built to mask their crossing, 
with the two conduits concealed from the front by an oversized attic but visible 
today from the side. The attic has a lengthy inscription and the gateway consists 
of two large arcuated openings and three smaller ones inside three pedimented 
bays. The material of choice was travertine, with the attic, triangular pediments, 
architraves, and Corinthian capitals finished and the column drums and 
supporting pier blocks left in a rough state. While the Portus colonnade 
welcomed commerce to the port of Claudius, the Porta Maggiore presented his 
signature style to Rome. 
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11.6 Nymphaeum, Domus Transitoria, axonometric view, Rome, A.D. 64 

Nero rejected Claudius’s devotion to public works and rustication and 
picked up where Tiberius and Caligula had left off. He built two palaces in Rome 
that surpassed in ambition and opulence anything that had come before. Nero 
was a megalomaniac with a despot’s insatiable ambition to use architecture to 
express himself. One of his big ideas was to link imperial properties on the 
Palatine and Esquiline Hills across a spur called the Velia. The result was the 
Domus Transitoria. The nymphaeum features a scalloped fountain with an 
undulating wall of projecting columns and receding bays. This theatrical display 
was enhanced by water cascading into a basin from niches above, a courtyard 
with pool and columns, two barrel-vaulted dining rooms, and imported marble 
floors. 
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11.7 Domed room, Domus Transitoria, Rome, A.D. 64 

The domed room, made of concrete, takes the thermal bath at Baia and the 
frigidaria of Pompeii one step further. The designer has ingeniously inscribed a 
circular plan into a curved but eight-sided space. This exploratory step would 
lead to the development of a genuine octagonal room at Nero’s Domus Aurea. 
Equally important was the architect’s decision to replace the radiating alcoves of 
the Stabian Baths frigidarium and the “Temple of Mercury” at Baia with barrel- 
vaulted corridors that expand from the central space, form a cross shape, and are 
illuminated by light from the dome’s oculus. There are attractive vistas through 
a line of columns topped with a metal grill on two of the arms, extending on one 
side across a marble pool. 
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11.8 Dooms Aurea, sketch plan of park, Rome, A.D. 64-68 

Fire remained a hazard in Rome, and if there was a silver lining to the 
great conflagration of A.D. 64, it was Nero’s construction of the Domus Aurea, 
the most significant work of Roman architecture up to that time. The 
catastrophic event motivated authorities to enact strict fire codes and require 
fireproof brick facing. This site plan illustrates another dramatic result of the 
blaze: Nero appropriated 200-300 acres of scorched downtown real estate for 
his own use. He built a pleasure palace with the kind of amenities usually 
reserved for country and seaside villas, instructing his engineers to create an 
artificial lake surrounded by woods and vineyards. The palace was an expansive 
structure with myriad rooms, some of which are preserved in the so-called 
Esquiline Wing. 
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11.9 Domus Aurea, octagonal room, axonometric view, Rome, A.D. 64-68 

The Esquiline Wing of the Domus Aurea consists of meandering barrel- 
vaulted corridors with internal bridges to transport water. Third and Fourth 
Style wall paintings by the unforgettably named painter Fabullus enhanced the 
brick-faced concrete walls. But what made the Domus Aurea pathbreaking was 
this octagonal room, probably designed by Nero’s engineer-architects, Severus 
and Celer. More sophisticated than the domed room in the Domus Transitoria, 
it is the first octagonal room in Roman architecture. The axonometric view 
shows it to be almost a work of sculpture, containing alcoves with niches that 
expanded the space. Those alcoves were alternately rectangular and cross¬ 
shaped, adding to the visual complexity of the room. Although the names of few 
Roman artists and architects are known, these three deserve their fame. 
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11.10 Dooms Aurea, octagonal room, Rome, A.D. 64-68 

The octagonal room makes a full break with the pervasive rectangular 
plan, enables vistas in all directions, and creates a continuous envelope of 
interior space. The octagonal room realizes the technical and expressive 
potential of Roman concrete and represents a change of emphasis from walls 
and roofs to the insubstantial space they enclose and shape. In this new interior 
architecture, natural light plays a key role, creating drama as well as 
illumination. The octagonal room brings to fruition the Roman architectural 
revolution that began at places like Palestrina. The room is now stripped bare, 
although it was once sheathed with imported multicolored marbles. When the 
Domus Aurea was completed, Nero is said to have declared: “At last, I am 
beginning to be housed like a human being.” 
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11.11 Dooms Aurea, banqueting room from above, Rome, A.D. 64-68 

Nero’s Domus Aurea was known for its excess (gold overlay and colossal 
statue of Nero by Zenodorus) and its gimmicks. According to Suetonius, the 
latter included a bath with a selection of seawater, salt water, and water from the 
sulfur springs of Tivoli, and a banqueting room that “revolved perpetually night 
and day in imitation of the motion of the celestial bodies.” In 2009, 
archaeologists claimed to have discovered that hall on the Palatine Hill. This 
pillar is thought to be part of the hall’s support structure along with four 
spherical mechanisms used for the rotation. The Domus Aurea is currently 
closed to the public, but in 2011-2012, Nero was featured in a major exhibition 
at locations in the Roman Forum, Palatine Hill, and Colosseum. 
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Chapter 12 


The Creation of an Icon 

The Colosseum and Contemporary Architecture in 

Rome 



The year 68-69 was one of the most tumultuous in Rome’s history. It saw 
the forced suicide of Nero, interminable civil war, and four consecutive 
emperors. Vespasian emerged the victor and founded the Flavian dynasty. His 
objective was to secure hereditary rule for his sons Titus and Domitian and to 
legitimize the dynasty through a foreign victory over Judaea in A.D. 70 under 
the command of Titus. Vespasian shrewdly distanced himself from Nero by 
completing the Temple of Divine Claudius, but it was a stroke of genius to 
separate Nero’s architectural revolution from the man and to capitalize on the 
originality of Severus and Celer’s designs. Even though Vespasian obliterated 
Nero’s pleasure palaces, he retained the new Roman vocabulary of concrete 
vaults, domes, alcoves, and spatial envelopes that had climaxed in Nero’s 
octagonal room, but wisely not for him alone. Instead he and Titus had their 
architects (whose names are unknown) incorporate some of those and other 
innovative features into the very public Flavian Amphitheater (Colosseum) and 


Baths of Titus. The groin vault appears to have been a Flavian invention, used 
first on the second floor of the Colosseum and exploited further in the Baths of 
Titus, the first preserved plan of the so-called “imperial bath type.” More 
conventional Flavian commissions also made the pivot from private to public. 
Vespasian built the Forum Pacis to celebrate the victory of Titus in Jerusalem, 
but the structure also served as a public art museum, featuring statuary from 
Nero’s Domus Aurea and spoils taken from the Jerusalem temple. 



12.1 Claudianum (Temple of Divine Claudius), detail of rusticated arcade at 
Santi Giovanni e Paolo, Rome, completed A.D. 79 

In order to distance himself from Nero and associate himself with the new 
god Claudius, Vespasian completed a project that had been begun by Claudius’s 
wife Agrippina the Younger but abandoned by Nero. The design consisted of a 
conventional temple on top of a supporting podium done in the signature 
travertine rusticated style of Claudius. The platform, resembling earlier 
sanctuary podiums, has concrete barrel-vaulted chambers with doorways on the 










first tier and windows on the second. Portions of the arcaded terrace are 
preserved on the Caelian Hill next to the Church of Santi Giovanni e Paolo. The 
rustication is even more sophisticated than in Claudius’s own projects because 
the pilaster is finished and eager to emerge if only it can free itself from the 
rusticated blocks. 
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12.2 Colosseum (Flavian Amphitheater), Rome, A.D. 70-80, view from the 
glass elevator at the Monument of Victor Emmanuel 

When the Colosseum was finished, it was already an icon and remains one 
today. Along with St. Peter’s Cathedral, it is Rome’s most famous and most 
visited site. The Colosseum is also a colossal roundabout circulating traffic in 
and out of the city’s ancient core. The Via dei Fori Imperiali, built by Mussolini 
as the Via dell’Impero, links the ancient hub with Mussolini’s city. That street 
separated the imperial fora from the Roman Forum, but parts of both are being 

















revealed through new excavations and may eventually be rejoined. This view of 
the Colosseum was taken from Rome’s new glass elevator that lifts visitors to 
the roof of the Victor Emmanuel Monument to experience incomparable 360- 
degree panoramic views. 
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12.3 Colosseum (Flavian Amphitheater), facade, Rome, A.D. 70-80 

Excepting Pompeii’s, most early amphitheaters were temporary wooden 
structures. Rome’s first permanent amphitheater was built under Augustus but 
destroyed in 64. Vespasian commissioned a new one over Nero’s refilled 
artificial lake, returning that property to the Roman people. The elliptical 
structure, made of concrete faced with travertine, accommodated fifty thousand 
spectators. Nicknamed the Colosseum because of its proximity to the colossal 
statue of Nero, rededicated as Sol, the facade of the Flavian Amphitheater was 
an expanded version of the Theater of Marcellus. Engaged columns in the 
Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian orders framed the arches on the first three stories, 















with Corinthian pilasters on the fourth. But these columns had no structural 
purpose, since barrel and annual vaults supported the building: the Greek-style 
columns were merely icing on the cake. 
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12.4 Colosseum (Flavian Amphitheater), second-floor groin vaults, Rome, 
A.D. 70-80 


The first floor of the Colosseum has the kind of annular vaulted corridors 
resting on massive travertine piers that were used earlier. Originality emerged 
on the second tier when Vespasian’s designers conceived an entirely new kind of 
vault by merging two barrel vaults so that their intersection created a groin, or 
ribbed vault. This view down the groin-vaulted corridor of the Colosseum’s 
second story is proof that their invention was successful and fostered further 







exploration of the free flow of space favored by Nero’s palace architects. In 
addition, guided by the octagonal room, they treated each ribbed vault like 
sculpture, molding their facets as if by hand. The endless Roman fascination 
with architectural vista also remains a major objective of the Colosseum’s second 
story. 
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12.5 Colosseum (Flavian Amphitheater), arena, Rome, A.D. 70-80 

Vespasian knew how to please a crowd, and the Colosseum’s interior 
confirms his showmanship is still attracting visitors. Their presence underscores 
the magnitude of this building and explains its continued ability to impress with 
scale and with what happened there. The animals were caged in the 
substructures, recently made accessible to tourists, and elevated to the arena 
using ramps and pulleys. The floor would have been covered with sand and 
props, and preserved exterior brackets supported poles for the awning 
(velarium) that shielded some seats from the sun (see fig. 8.4 ). Imagination is 
needed to picture the structure’s original appearance, because it was later 








stripped bare when princes and popes used it as a marble quarry. The corridors 
and vaults were once decorated with painted stucco. 
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12.6 Amphitheater, arena, Pozzuoli, late first century A.D. 

The Colosseum was already an icon in its own day, and its fame led to a 
proliferation of amphitheaters in Italy and around the empire. According to 
inscriptional evidence, the amphitheater at Pozzuoli, near Naples, was built at 
municipal expense during Flavian times. With capacity for twenty thousand to 
forty thousand spectators, it is the third largest amphitheater in Italy after the 
Colosseum and Capua. It has the usual elliptical plan and the same array of 
amphitheater features as the Colosseum, but the preservation of its interior is 
unrivaled. The cavea (seating) divided into cunei (wedge-shaped sections) was 
standard for amphitheater design. The animals were housed in cages below and 
brought up to the arena by way of ramps or pulleys hoisting them up through 
the rectangular openings in the concrete pavement. 
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12.7 Amphitheater, corridors, Pozzuoli, late first century A.D. 

Even though the substructures of the Colosseum have been recently 
excavated and opened to the public, the amphitheater at Pozzuoli (known as 
Puteoli in ancient times) provides the fullest picture of the hypogeum of a 
Roman amphitheater. The construction is concrete faced with brick; the cages 
(once fitted with metal grates), brackets that would have helped with the 
hoisting mechanism, and parts of metal lifting gears are all intact. But what sets 
the underground of the Pozzuoli Amphitheater apart is the preservation and 
design of its annular vaults. Their purpose was utilitarian, but the architect- 
engineers transformed a subterranean storage area into a work of architecture 
with soaring vaults and openings that allowed spectacular light effects. Nero’s 
architectural revolution had spread as far as ancient Puteoli. 
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12.8 Forum Pacis (Templum Pacis), Rome, A.D. 71-79 

To equate Vespasian with Augustus as bringer of peace, Vespasian’s Forum 
or Templum Pacis was built to face the Forum of Augustus. Yet its plan, with 
temple on one long end, more closely resembles the Claudianum and early 
Republican sanctuaries at Terracina and Tivoli. Two rectangular rooms framed 
the templum, and the forum’s encircling columns were made of variegated 
imported marbles. Our knowledge of the Templum Pacis plan is based on the 
Forma Urbis, the third-century marble plan of Rome later displayed in the room 
to the right of the temple, but the current excavation seen here should provide 
new data. The forum also served as a museum for Nero’s Domus Aurea 
collection along with the spoils from Jerusalem depicted in relief on the Arch of 
Titus. 
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12.9 Temple of Divine Vespasian, Rome, A.D. 79-81 

After Vespasian was deified, Titus commissioned a temple in honor of his 
father in the Roman Forum. When Titus died and became a god, Domitian 
rededicated it to both of them. Only three Corinthian columns survive, but 
pedestals in front of the temple suggest commemorative statues of the two new 
divi. The temple is on the elevated slope of the north side of the forum, close to 
the Tabularium and the Capitoline Hill. This view suggests that the site of the 
later Arch of Titus, high on the Velia, may have been chosen in part to create a 
visual dialogue between the two. This kind of referential and politically charged 
alignment of buildings was common in Rome beginning in the time of Caesar 
and Augustus. 
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12.10 Temple of Divine Vespasian, architectural decoration, Rome, A.D. 79- 

81 

In its heyday, the frieze and entablature of the Temple of Divine Vespasian 
was surely one of its most visually compelling components. This fragment is 
displayed in the Tabularium near where a panoramic terrace provides 
spectacular views of the temple and the Roman Forum. The decoration is more 
richly textured than earlier architectural ornament, with deep pockets of shadow 
created through use of the drill in what might be characterized as a bravura 
display of ostentation under the Flavians. The subject matter is more 
conventional and focuses on the instruments used in ritual sacrifice. Two 
bucrania, a helmet, whip, pitcher, knife, libation dish, and axe are displayed as 
independent objects across a blank background in the manner of contemporary 
Fourth Style Roman still life painting ( fig. 8.2) . 
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12.11 Baths of Titus (Thermae Titi), plan after Palladio, A.D. 80 

The Baths of Titus, also built atop the Domus Aurea, maybe the most 
innovative building of its time. Known only through Andrea Palladio’s drawings 
and a few architectural fragments, it is the first surviving example of the 
imperial bath type. In this type, the bathing block is in the center, with the main 
rooms on axis and others symmetrically disposed to either side. Groin vaults are 
used in the cross-shaped frigidarium and in the two caldaria. The entranceway 
was on the south, the cistern at north, and brick-faced concrete was used 
throughout. Most significantly, through groin vaults, the free flow of space, and 
vistas through columnar screens, the building encapsulated the revolutionary 
features of Nero’s palace architecture in a building for public use. 
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Chapter 13 


The Prince and the Palace 

Human Made Divine on the Palatine Hill 



Domitian exploited the political success and popularity of his father 
Vespasian and brother Titus from the moment of Titus’s death in A.D. 81. 
Seizing his brother’s victory in the Jewish Wars to underscore his own imperial 
legitimacy, Domitian situated the Arch of Titus above the remains of Nero’s 
Domus Transitoria and, through the aligned temple rededicated to the two divi, 
laid Flavian claim to the full extent of the Roman Forum. By deciding to build a 
stadium, Domitian continued Flavian objectives of not only returning to the 
Roman people land confiscated for Nero’s personal use, but also using it for the 
kind of entertainment venues the people favored. He even built a narrow forum 
that introduced a baroque enlivenment to a real rather than painted wall, a 
seminal innovation. Yet deep down, Domitian was more like Nero than a 
Flavian, ultimately deciding to use architecture to glorify himself. Like Nero, 
who had the good fortune to employ Severus and Celer as architects, Fabullus as 
painter, and Zenodorus as bronze caster, Domitian found Rabirius. Rabirius did 
as he was told, translating Domitian’s delusions of grandeur into architecture, 







but somehow Rabirius remained true to himself, creating some of the purest, 
most inventive, and visually exhilarating forms in Roman architecture. His 
endeavor transformed the Palatine Hill forever, and the remains that are still 
broadly scattered there bear witness to one of history’s greatest architectural 
collaborations. While Domitian received a damnatio memoriae at his death, the 
achievements of Rabirius lived on in the architecture of Hadrian and others. 



13.1 Arch of Titus, Rome, after A.D. 81 


Domitian capitalized on the military accomplishments of Titus by erecting 
an arch honoring his brother’s victory in Jerusalem and situating it on the Velia, 
the location of Nero’s Domus Transitoria. This view shows the spur hill and the 
arch’s alignment with the Temple to Divine Vespasian and Divine Titus ( fig. 
12.9) , underscoring the use of architecture for political advantage. The attic 
inscription mentions Titus as a god and son of the god Vespasian and the arch’s 






erection by the SPQR (Senatus Populusque Romanus). The arch was later 
reused in a fortress and restored by Giuseppe Valadier in 1822. The restorations 
were done in travertine to distinguish them from the original Greek Pentelic 
marble. The ancient sections include the central part of the south side facing the 
Colosseum. 
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13.2 Arch of Titus, spoils panel, Rome, after A.D. 81 

The preserved scenes depict a triumphal procession with Titus in the 
victory chariot and spoils being brought back to Rome by his soldiers. As in the 
famous description by Josephus, the soldiers carry the heavy seven-branched 
candelabrum and other ritual objects from the Temple in Jerusalem through a 
gateway and along the Via Sacra. The trophies were later placed in the Forum 
Pacis for public view ( fig. 12.8) . The final goal of the triumphant general, garbed 
as Jupiter, was the chief god’s temple on the Capitoline Hill. The scene was 
originally painted and is surmounted in the vault by a relief depicting Titus 
carried aloft by an eagle, a sign of divinization that has led to speculation that 







the arch also served as Titus’s tomb. 
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13.3 Stadium of Domitian, view today as Piazza Navona, Rome, A.D. 92-96 

More than a decade after the completion of the Colosseum, Domitian 
added a stadium to the new Flavian entertainment options. Located north of the 
Campus Martius, it served primarily as a racecourse. Like the Colosseum, it was 
a conventional building, indeed the last major travertine-faced concrete 
structure in Rome. Some of its substructures can still be seen today below 
ground, but the wonder of Domitian’s stadium is that its hairpin shape is 
preserved in the profile of Rome’s Piazza Navona. The straight side is closest to 
Corso Vittorio Emanuele II; the other side is curved and the original seating is 
embedded in the modern buildings surrounding the space. The obelisk, brought 
to Rome by the emperor Caracalla, became the centerpiece of Bernini’s 
celebrated Four Rivers Fountain. 
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13.4 Piazza Navona: “Thumbs up for the best tartufo in Rome!” 2013 

Italy’s piazzas are its greatest pleasure. Rome has several special ones: 
Piazza di Spagna, Piazza del Popolo, and my favorite, Piazza Navona. Domitian 
would like his stadium’s modern counterpart, which continues to delight 
Romans and tourists alike. If I could spend just one day in Rome, it would have 
to include a visit to Tre Scalini in Piazza Navona for a tartufo. The picture on 
the sign, which touts “the only original tartufo,” is on the mark and shows what 
you’re in for if you indulge: chocolate gelato, chocolate chips, panna, and a 
pirouette. The best place to enjoy it is seated on a stone bench or standing in 
front of Bernini’s Four Rivers Fountain and Borromini’s Church of Sant’Agnese 
in Agone. Go for it! 
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13.5 Domus Augustana (Palace of Domitian), axonometric view. Palatine 
Hill, Rome, dedicated A.D. 92 

Jealous of the popularity and achievements of his brother Titus, Domitian 
came to the throne an embittered man and used architecture for self- 
aggrandizement. He set out to build a palace worthy of his new self-styled title 
—dominus et deus (lord and god). The selected location was the Palatine Hill of 
Romulus and Augustus, and Domitian greatly expanded the imperial residence 
already begun there by Tiberius and Caligula. His own megalomania and the 
exceptional talent of the architect Rabirius coalesced to create the Domus 
Augustana. The palace was divided into two wings, called the Domus Flavia 
(public) and the Domus Augustana (private)—the same name as the full palace— 
with rooms on several stories. The array of rooms was impressive in number 
and unrivaled in design. 
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13.6 Domus Augustana (Palace of Domitian), plan. Palatine Hill, Rome, 
dedicated A.D. 92 

The public rooms consisted of a basilica, an audience hall (aula regia) with 
scalloped walls and colossal statues of gods and heroes like Hercules, a peristyle 
court with an octagonal fountain, and a dining hall on axis with the audience 
hall and peristyle. The basilica, audience hall, and triclinium were all outfitted 
with an apse so that Domitian could be enthroned there, crowned by a semi¬ 
dome, and worshiped as dominus et deus. The triclinium also had panoramic 
windows on either side providing views of dramatically molded fountains. The 
private quarters were disposed on multiple levels with a curved facade, an array 
of interestingly shaped living and sleeping spaces, a shield-shaped fountain, and 
a sunken hippodrome used as a vast pleasure garden. 
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13.7 Domus Augustana (Palace of Domitian), fountain next to Domus Flavia 
triclinium. Palatine Hill, Rome, A.D. 92 

This fountain is a marvel that reflects the prodigious talent of Rabirius. It is 
one of two seen from the panoramic windows of Domitian’s triclinium. Rabirius 
reveals himself as the Frank Gehry of Roman antiquity, a master manipulator of 
undulating forms. In this elliptical fountain, he plays concavity against convexity 
and uses Nero’s brick-faced concrete as if it were malleable clay. This was not 
easy to do since each brick had to be carefully molded to fit into this exceptional 
scheme, as did the multicolored marble revetment that covered it. But it is the 
fountain’s shape that tells us that we are in the presence of an architectural 
genius working for a flamboyant patron. Together they produced incomparable 
architecture! 
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13.8 Domus Augustana (Palace of Domitian), double-storied private quarters 
with fountain. Palatine Hill, Rome, dedicated A.D. 92 

The private quarters were multi-storied with many rooms of various 
shapes and sizes. The remains show Rabirius following the Roman trend toward 
dematerializing the walls with large doors and windows, showing how skilled 
Roman architects had become with concrete construction, and providing 
dramatic vistas. For Rabirius, concrete is supple enough to mold as he pleases, 
and much of his success was due to his embrace of architecture as a creative and 
pleasurable activity. Rabirius seems to have fun with fountains, playing convex 
against concave shapes and molding elements that resemble the peltae or shields 
carried by Amazonian women warriors. There may be no direct connection 
between the two, but they underscore the creativity of a man who clearly 
absorbed what he saw around him and reinvented it. 
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13.9 Domus Augustana (Palace of Domitian), private quarters, octagonal 
room, Palatine Hill, Rome, A.D. 92 

The ingenuity of Rabirius is also apparent in the variety of private rooms 
he designed. Some are cruciform in plan; others are like circular Pompeian 
frigidaria with radiating alcoves; and still others maximize the effects of Nero’s 
octagonal room. Rabirius’s smaller octagonal room takes Nero’s to the next 
level. The axonometric view shows Rabirius innovating by replacing the 
traditional curved dome with an eight-sided segmented dome. Even more 
extraordinary is that the eight niches incorporate niches within niches, with 
these subsidiary niches off axis with the surrounding spatial envelope. Since the 
Romans were deeply invested in axiality and symmetry, this approach is 
idiosyncratic. While Domitian was imaging himself in the public wing, he 
allowed Rabirius to be Rabirius in the private realm, a brilliant decision on the 
emperor’s part. 
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13.10 Forum Transitorium (Forum of Nerva), detail of frieze and 
architectural decoration, Rome, dedicated A.D. 97 

Domitian planned a vast forum to surpass his father s Forum Pacis but 
settled instead on using a narrow sliver of street linking the Roman Forum with 
the residential Subura. Space was so constricted that marble columns were 
placed nearly flush with the tufa wall, but the architect created motion by 
arranging them, their entablature, and the retreating bays in a projecting and 
receding alternation reminiscent of earlier Second Style painting. This new 
baroque vitality was later exploited, especially in the eastern part of the empire. 
The forum was renamed for Nerva after Domitian’s murder, and the Temple of 
Minerva was dismantled in 1606 for its marble, which was used to construct the 
Acqua Paola on the Janiculum, another example of Roman buildings revivified 
in another guise. 
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Chapter 14 


The Mother of All Forums 


Civic Architecture in Rome Under Trajan 



Trajan was as ambitious about architecture as Domitian but focused on 
major public commissions rather than palaces. Distinguished by their vast scale, 
these buildings mimic Trajan’s expansion of the Roman Empire to its farthest 
reaches. Trajan restored the Temple of Venus Genetrix in Caesar’s Forum, 
adding some sculptural decoration, and joined Vespasian and Titus in 
obliterating Nero’s memory by destroying his palaces and constructing public 
works like the Baths of Trajan in their place. Size mattered as Trajan 
commissioned a building several times bigger than the earlier Baths of Titus. 
The architect was Apollodorus of Damascus, the brilliant engineer who 
accompanied Trajan on his military campaigns and became his partner in 
translating an empire-wide vision into a vast forum and market complex. The 
Forum of Trajan consists of an open rectangular area, a basilica, Greek and 
Latin libraries, and a temple dedicated to Trajan as Optimus Princeps. Between 
the libraries stands the celebrated Column of Trajan, with a spiral frieze 
commemorating the emperor’s military victories in Dacia (modern Romania) 






and reaching a height of 125 feet. The unique brick-faced concrete Markets of 
Trajan climb the hill and form a dramatic contrast to the marble forum. Like 
Rabirius, Apollodorus was a master of the concrete medium, creating the most 
innovative and influential utilitarian structure in Rome—the market’s groin- 
vaulted hall—in which soaring ribs rest on piers rather than walls. Also 
noteworthy is the Arch of Trajan at Benevento, which depicts scenes of the 
emperor’s greatest accomplishments and the first representations of his 
successor, Hadrian. 



14.1 Temple of Venus Genetrix, Forum of Julius Caesar, Rome, restored by 
Trajan, A.D. 98-113 

Like Vespasian and Titus, Trajan chose to build civic structures and public 
works that benefited the Roman people. As a dedicated military man, he was not 
interested in palatial opulence and his primary role model was Augustus, who 
likewise shunned excess. Trajan also took seriously the responsibility for 





















keeping Rome in optimum condition. He completed a renovation that Domitian 
began of the Temple of Venus Genetrix in Caesar’s Forum. The three surviving 
columns, seen here against the backdrop of the Vittoriano and its viewing 
tower, are Trajanic replacements. Reliefs with winged cupids slaying bulls may 
have been added at the same time, since the theme is in keeping with that of 
victories slaying bulls, a common motif in the art and architecture of Trajan. 
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14.2 Baths of Trajan, hemicycle, Rome, dedicated A.D. 109 

Trajan built his massive bath building on the Esquiline and Oppian Hills. 
The baths were constructed above Nero’s Domus Aurea, continuing the Flavian 
practice of returning Nero’s property to the Roman people. Designed by 
Apollodorus of Damascus, the baths follow the imperial plan of the Baths of 
Titus, but their scale was multiplied to match Trajan’s concept of an empire 
without end. The central block of rooms includes the natatio, triple groin- 








vaulted frigidarium, tepidarium, and caldarium on axis, with other rooms 
arranged symmetrically around that core. The libraries and lecture and seminar 
rooms in the surrounding precinct signal the bath as also a place for intellectual 
life. Brick-faced concrete bath remains are strewn across the modern park, 
including this hemicycle, now the entrance to Nero’s Domus Aurea. 
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14.3 Imperial fora, plan, Rome, time of Julius Caesar to Trajan 

The expansive imperial fora are located next to the Roman Forum and 
along the modern Via dei Fori Imperiali. Caesar s Forum Iulium was built first, 
followed by the Forum Augusti, Forum Pacis, Forum Nervae, and the Forum 
Traiani. The plan shows that architectural adjacencies were deliberately sought 
and that forms like hemicycles were intentionally referential, since these 
emperors sought to connect themselves to each other through public space. 
Augustus built his next to Caesar s; the Forum Pacis faced the Forum of 
Augustus; and the four exedrae of Trajan’s Forum mimicked the earlier four of 
the Forum of Augustus. Trajan’s Market, climbing the Quirinal Hill, is a unique 
component. Although Domitian explored building there, the complex 
undertaking required a highly skilled engineer and engineering was not 
Rabirius’s forte. 
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14.4 Forum of Trajan, plan, Rome, dedicated in A.D. 113 

Trajan, however, had a superb engineer in his employ. Apollodorus of 
Damascus accompanied Trajan on his Dacian campaigns (A.D. 101-102, 105- 
106) and was responsible for the engineering feats that allowed Trajan to lead 
one the most successful armies in history—building the roads, bridges, forts, and 
cities needed to conquer foreign lands and rebuild them as Roman colonies. 
Apollodorus removed 125 feet from the Quirinal Hill to make way for the forum 
and markets. The plan shows the forum entered through a convex gate leading 
into a rectangular space open to the sky and with colonnades comprising statues 
of captured Dacians, the Basilica Ulpia, the Column of Trajan, two libraries, and 
a culminating temple built by Hadrian and dedicated to Trajan and his wife 
Plotina. 
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14.5 Forum of Trajan, Basilica Ulpia and Column of Trajan, dedicated A.D. 

113 


Trajan’s Forum was nearly as large as the other imperial fora together, a 
scale that reflects his vision of empire expanded and was paid for by his growing 
military war chest. That vast size is why I like to call the Forum of Trajan “the 
Mother of All Forums.” This unusual vantage point shows what is there and 
what could be if the area were fully excavated, which is gaining momentum. We 
are atop Trajan’s Markets looking over the market’s hemicycle, past the 
restaurant with Trajan’s family name Ulpius, toward the grey granite columns of 
the Basilica Ulpia, and at the extraordinarily preserved Column of Trajan. But 
the modern street is at much higher ground level than the ancient one. Just 
imagine what lies below. 
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14.6 Forum of Trajan, Basilica Ulpia, and Column of Trajan, dedicated A.D. 

113 


Since the roofed Basilica Ulpia hid most of the Column of Trajan, it would 
not have been visible from the distance it is today. The column was instead 
located in a cramped square between the Greek and Latin libraries. Since the 
Carrara marble column was painted in antiquity, the vivid scenes would have 
been more readable then, especially from the second story of the libraries. The 
base, carved with depictions of captured Dacian arms and armor, is surmounted 
by a historiated shaft and a gilded bronze statue of Divus Traianus, Rome’s 
Optimus Princeps, which was replaced by one of St. Peter during the 
Renaissance. Trajan’s cremated remains and those of his wife Plotina were 
placed in urns in the column’s base, making it also Trajan’s tomb. 
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14.7 Column of Trajan, scene of city building, Rome, A.D. 113 

The Column of Trajan was built to the same height of 125 feet as was 
cleared by Apollodorus. The design of the column is so ingenious that it seems 
likely Apollodorus also came up with the concept of its spiral frieze, which 
recounts the events of Trajan’s two Dacian military campaigns in documentary 
fashion. The scenes begin at the base of the column and wind up to the top as if 
a scroll had been unfurled around the shaft. Since the libraries would have had 
text versions of Trajan’s war accounts, the spiral frieze tells the same story but 
with that text removed. This scene recounts business as usual by Trajan’s war 
machine as soldiers build city walls by hoisting stones into place. 
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14.8 Column of Trajan, plaster casts of scenes, Museo della Civilta Romana, 
Rome 

A complete set of plaster casts of the scenes on Trajan’s Column are 
displayed in the Museo della Civilta Romana in EUR (Esposizione Universale di 
Roma), an area of Rome built by Mussolini for the 1942 World’s Fair that never 
took place. The museum and other nearby buildings are fashioned in the simple 
slab style of a Fascist architecture heavily influenced by ancient Roman 
architecture. The museum allows the visitor to experience the entire Roman 
Empire in one place and presents the famous plastico of Rome, which brings the 
full ancient city to life. The casts from the Column of Trajan are a special treat 
since they bring every scene to eye level and reveal details that even an expert 
may not know are there. 
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14.9 Forum of Trajan, restored view, Rome, A.D. 113 

The restored view brings the forum’s pieces together: the convex facade, 
open rectangular space with subjugated Dacians, and the Basilica Ulpia. The 
basilica s dual exedrae duplicate those in the open court and in the Forum of 
Augustus. The interior of the basilica was equally remarkable, with double 
colonnaded aisles, flat and coffered ceiling, frieze with victories slaying bulls, 
and a second-story clerestory lighting the interior and providing a view of the 
column. Yet anyone standing near Trajan’s equestrian statue, thought to have 
faced his basilica and column, would have seen only the column’s apex with a 
gilded bronze statue of divus Traianus being lifted to the heavens. This dramatic 
tableau is quintessential^ Roman and reemerged in the seventeenth century in 
the work of Gian Lorenzo Bernini. 
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14.10 Markets of Trajan, axonometric view, Rome, ca. A.D. 113 

After Apollodorus cleared part of the Quirinal Hill, he imposed the 
rectangular forum on nature. When he designed the markets, he allowed the 
irregular configuration of the hill to define their shape. These opposing 
approaches were the yin and yang of Trajan’s greatest architectural project—the 
Forum and Markets of Trajan. Even the materials varied—stone (variegated 
marble) for the forum, brick-faced concrete for the markets. This axonometric 
view shows that a forum hemicycle was used as the centerpiece of the markets, 
with a curved facade duplicating the hemicycle’s silhouette. The markets are 
layered on the hill like the earlier Sanctuary of Fortuna Primigenia (fig. 3,8 ). 
with streets and ramps and a multitude of tabernae, which together became the 
precursor of the modern shopping mall. 
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14.11 Markets of Trajan with later accretions, Rome, ca. A.D. 113, view 
from glass tower of the Vittoriano 

The main street (Via Biberatica) transitions to a ramp, a small room with 
semi-dome is off to the side, and a covered bazaar reaches back to the Market 
Hall at Ferentino (fig. 3.2 ) for inspiration. There are 150 shops, with the 
individual taberna serving as the main building block and consisting of a small 
barrel-vaulted space with a door framed by a travertine post and lintel and a 
square attic window. The second story of the hemicycle has small arcuated 
windows with fine brickwork. The center pilasters support an arcuated 
pediment flanked by a broken triangular pediment, the same combination seen 
in the Second Style tholos scene at Boscoreale ( lg. 6,9 ). another example of 
what was to become the baroque element in Roman architecture. 
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14.12 Markets of Trajan, hemicycle ramp, Rome, ca. A.D. 113 

The Markets of Trajan are a city within a city. The shopper entered the 
complex in one of three ways and was then guided along a variety of paths. The 
polygonal masonry pavement is as well preserved as any in Rome and, as at 
Pompeii, there are sidewalks. One ingenious addition is the steps that provide 
an alternative to the ramp. The people offer a sense of scale and, although 
wandering these markets affords a respite today from crowds, it is easy to 
imagine the bustling activity that once took place in this monumental shopping 
emporium. The lone figure at right surveys the hemicycle and what else survives 
of the forum, these remains underscoring that forum and markets were likely 
conceived as a pair by Apollodorus. 
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14.13 Markets of Trajan, Via Biberatica, Rome, ca. A.D. 113 

The Via Biberatica, so named in the Middle Ages, is the Market of Trajan s 
most famous shopping street. It may lack the sophistication of Rome’s elegant 
Via Condotti, but the design is strikingly similar and comprises a comparable 
series of storefronts of the exact same size. The individual tabernae are very well 
preserved, with their travertine post-and-lintel doorframes intact. There are 
three levels of shops, and the lower ones are surmounted by attic windows and 
also had overhanging balconies. It is the best place in Rome to get a sense of 
what it was like to wander in the second century from shop to shop, to catch up 
on gossip with friends, to discuss fashion or politics, indeed to be a Roman. 
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14.14 Markets of Trajan, market hall, Rome, ca. A.D. 113 

Apollodorus outdid himself here, creating the greatest groin vaulting yet, 
using concrete and brick to transform a utilitarian building into a brilliant work 
of architecture. He deploys components used elsewhere in the complex 
—tabernae with attic windows and a second story of shops set back and open to 
the sky. But Apollodorus took one giant step forward by demonstrating that he 
no longer needed a wall to support the vaults. He could lift the vaults atop 
individual piers and open them up like umbrellas over the central space, 
flooding the interior with light. Apollodorus left many architectural legacies, but 
this is among the best. The markets are now a museum, displaying sculpture 
from all the imperial fora in addition to serving as a venue for temporary 
exhibitions. 
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14.15 Arch of Trajan, Benevento, A.D. 114-118 

The Romans were master road builders, and the creation of an empire¬ 
wide road system was an important feature of Romanization. The Arch of 
Trajan at Benevento was built to commemorate one such road—the Via Traiana 
linking Rome with Brindisi. The single-bay structure resembles the Arch of 
Titus in Rome, with double columns on shared bases and composite capitals. 
The arch’s scenes provide a compendium of Trajan’s accomplishments at home 
and abroad and also make reference to a social policy that benefited local 
residents—the institutio alimentaria. The scenes on the piers were produced 
under Trajan, but Hadrian appears in two panels on the attic, suggesting that he 
completed the arch after Trajan’s death. The transition from Trajan’s to 
Hadrian’s architecture was equally seamless. 
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Chapter 15 


Rome and a Villa 

Hadrian s Pantheon and Tivoli Retreat 



Under Hadrian, Roman architecture was closely intertwined with that of 
his predecessor Trajan partly through the persona of Trajan’s architect-engineer 
Apollodorus of Damascus. Apollodorus’s seamless integration of traditional 
(Forum of Trajan) and innovative (Markets of Trajan) Roman architecture is 
also present in the Pantheon, for which he may have been chief architect. The 
relationship between Hadrian and Apollodorus was fascinatingly complex. 
Hadrian, an amateur architect, appears to have admired Apollodorus, even 
asking his advice on drawings Hadrian had prepared, but the emperor was 
sensitive to the architect’s criticism. Dio Cassius reports that Hadrian had 
Apollodorus killed as a result. Whether the story is true is unclear, but the 
report by Dio Cassius seems to confirm the friction between the two men. 
Trajan built a forum as big as the extent of his empire; Hadrian traveled most of 
that expanded empire and memorialized its size and wonder at his villa at Tivoli, 
where architecture and biography were nearly synonymous. What is 
indisputable is that together Trajan and Hadrian left Rome and posterity some 




of Rome’s most successful and influential monuments: the Pantheon, the 
Markets and Column of Trajan, the Castel Sant’Angelo, and what maybe the 
most evocative country villa of all times. At the same time, both were successful 
leaders who were two of the five good emperors of Rome’s second century. In 
this case, great architecture was the brainchild not of self-centered 
megalomaniacs but of two rational men who loved, guided, and constructed 
Rome at one of its greatest moments. 



15.1 Temple of Venus and Roma, Rome, A.D. 121-135, rebuilt by 
Maxentius after fire of A.D. 307, plan on a modern bench 

In 1999 the Rome Soprintendenza placed a stone bench carved with a plan 
of the Temple of Venus and Roma in front of the temple. It allows visitors to 
make sense of the ruins, because it distinguishes Hadrian’s temple from one 
rebuilt under Maxentius in the early fourth century. Hadrian’s red lines 
demarcate a Greek-style temple with a low podium, encircling staircase, and 
peripteral colonnade. This design corresponds to what we know of Hadrian, 


















who was one of the best educated and most intellectual of the Roman emperors 
and a man so enamored of Greece that he was called Graeculus, or the 
Greekling. It is even believed that Hadrian, as amateur architect, designed this 
building himself. The brown-colored apses back to back are Maxentian. 
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15.2 Temple of Venus and Roma, view from Colosseum, Rome, A.D. 121- 
135, rebuilt by Maxentius after fire of A.D. 307 

The best view is from the Colosseum, which shows the Greek-style temple 
on the Velia near the Arch of Titus and above the remains of Nero’s palaces. 
There were ten columns on the short ends and twenty on the sides, made of 
Greek Proconnesian marble, and framed by rows of grey Egyptian granite 
columns. One of Maxentius’s apses is inside the Church of Santa Francesca 
Romana, but the other, with its diamond-shaped coffering, is visible here. 
Hadrian commissioned many temples, but he designed this one himself; 
however, it was harshly criticized by Apollodorus of Damascus, who argued that 
“it should have been placed in a higher position”—that is, have a higher podium. 












This view also shows Rome’s thriving trade in faux designer bags. 
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15.3 Pantheon, exterior, Rome, A.D. 113-118/125 


In antiquity, the Pantheon looked like a traditional Greco-Roman temple. 
It was located at the end of a rectangular court, which masked the rotunda, 
allowing the visitor to see only the pediment and attic. What makes the 
Pantheon the most influential building in Rome and a contender for one of the 
top ten buildings of all time is its surprise—an interior that defines it as 
quintessentially Roman. Shorn of its forecourt, the Pantheon dominates the 
modern Piazza della Rotonda, imprecisely proclaiming that Marcus Agrippa 
made it (“FECIT”). Agrippa actually commissioned an earlier Augustan 
Pantheon with a caryatid porch. Now standing in isolation, the Pantheon—a 
tourist mecca—is punctuated by Giacomo della Porta’s fountain obelisk and 
framed by two modern streets that converge behind it. 
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15.4 Pantheon, exterior, transition of attic to dome, Rome, A.D. 113- 
118/125 


When viewed from the side, the brilliant scheme is revealed: transition 
from a triangular pediment to a wide flat dome, shielded in front by a 
rectangular attic. The curved rotunda frees itself from Greco-Roman rectilinear 
temple architecture and displays its brick-faced concrete construction and 
semicircular brick arches that kept the concrete from settling during 
construction. The facing is Greek Pentelic marble with columns of pink and 
grey Egyptian granite. The date of the Pantheon continues to be debated, with 
the Bern Digital Pantheon Project, now in Berlin, providing the architectural 
survey. Consensus is forming around destruction by fire of Agrippa s Pantheon 
(80), restoration by Domitian, lightning strike (110), full replacement by Trajan 
and Hadrian (113-118/125), and repair in 202. The architect was Apollodorus 
of Damascus. 
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15.5 Pantheon, exterior with view of entrance door, Rome, A.D. 113- 
118/125 

Apollodorus of Damascus as designer of the Pantheon makes perfect sense, 
because the Pantheon, like the Forum and Markets of Trajan, merges traditional 
and innovative Roman architecture. When the visitor approaches the temple’s 
bronze doors, probably a fifteenth-century version, it becomes apparent that the 
Pantheon is not a standard Greek or Roman temple. The transition from Greek 
porch to Roman interior happens when crossing the threshold and seeing what 
is essentially a monumentalized version of the Temple of Mercury at Baia (fig. 
10.9) . The restored marble walls and repaired marble floor are reflections of the 
originals. The small holes in the floor allow rainwater from the oculus to drain 
off. Above all, what is offered upon entering is a glimpse of the dramatic 






































spectacle inside. 
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15.6 Pantheon, interior view of dome, Rome, A.D. 113-118/125 

That theatrical display of light is breathtaking, and everyone who stands in 
the Pantheon looks to the central oculus. Apollodorus made the circular drum 
internally half the height of the temple’s diameter, surmounting it with a 
hemispherical dome, the crown of which is an equal distance from the ground. 
To create a dome with a 142-foot diameter (St. Peter’s is 139 feet), Apollodorus 
readjusted the concrete recipe, using basalt below and pumice toward the top. In 
this interior architecture, light creates drama across the once gilded coffers and 
multicolored marble walls and floors. As a Pantheon, the temple was dedicated 
to all the Roman gods, and it is in this miraculous space that one can get a sense 
of their collective divine presence on earth. 
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15.7 Villa of Hadrian, plan, Tivoli, A.D. 118-138 

Hadrian served militarily under Trajan but, once emperor, reversed 
Trajan’s policy of expansion and consolidated the empire inside Hadrian’s Wall. 
Hadrian toured Rome’s provinces to observe local affairs and because he loved 
to travel. Wherever he went, buildings were erected in his honor, and he re¬ 
created others at his Tivoli villa reflecting the vastness of Rome’s empire. The 
plan displays a variety of structures interspersed with nature over 250 acres. 
They are not arranged with Roman order and symmetry but in a meandering 
way reflecting the emperor’s wanderlust. Long pools and island villas, baths and 
dining halls, were spread across a valley surrounded by hills and enhanced with 
sculpture and mosaics that were replicas of Greek masterworks, 
reinterpretations of Egyptian originals, and new Roman creations. 
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15.8 Villa of Hadrian, Temple of Venus, Tivoli, ca. A.D. 133-138 

One such travel souvenir is Hadrian’s Temple of Venus, a replica of a well- 
known Greek prototype. It belongs to the latest of three villa-building phases 
corresponding to Hadrian’s three major trips around the empire. The original 
temple was located on the Greek island of Knidos and housed a celebrated statue 
of Venus made by the Greek sculptor Praxiteles. The villa’s version is one of the 
purest Greek-style temples on Italian soil, with its round plan, Doric columns, 
and triglyph and metope frieze. An exact copy of the Venus of Praxiteles was 
located inside Hadrian’s round temple and is now at the villa’s museum, with a 
copy in the temple. The temple and statue are seen here against the hills that 
shelter the villa in this peaceful valley. 
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15.9 Villa of Hadrian, Canopus, Tivoli, ca. A.D. 133-138 

The Canopus is a place so romantic that wedding photos are often shot 
there. In Hadrian’s day, it was filled with romance, intrigue, and loss because it 
conjured up the love of Hadrian’s life—not his wife Sabina, but a beautiful boy 
from Bithynia named Antinous. The two met on Hadrian’s travels, journeying 
together to Canopus to visit the Temple of the Egyptian healing god Serapis. 
Antinous died by drowning in the Nile in 130. Hadrian spent the next eight 
years, until his own death, honoring Antinous with cities, shrines, and statuary 
in the guise of every conceivable god. The pool likely recalled the canal (a 
tributary of the Nile) from Alexandria to Canopus, which is signified by the 
concrete semi-domed structure at the far end. 
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15.10 Villa of Hadrian, Canopus, Tivoli, ca. A.D. 133-138 

At the opposite end is a screen of columns supporting alternating straight 
and arcuated lintels introduced in architecture under Hadrian. Among them is a 
display of copies and variants of famous Greek statues. There is a row of 
columns along the canal at the right and, on the left, a set of four caryatids— 
copies to scale of those from the fifth-century B.C. Erechtheion in Athens. 
Hadrian's philhellenism is apparent, although the pool has an eclectic display of 
sculpture that also includes reclining statues of the Tiber and Nile Rivers. The 
Egyptian theme is continued in the two figures of the Egyptian dwarf and 
fertility god Bes, which flank the caryatids that may be pouring a libation in the 
water in honor of Antinous. 
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15.11 Villa of Hadrian, Canopus, posing on the crocodile, Tivoli, 1982 

This eclectic collection of sculpture calling up Egypt, Greece, and Rome has 
one unforgettable component—the crocodile at the edge of the pool that once 
swam in the canal. The original in the museum is in good condition, but the 
copy by the pool gets more decrepit every year. This may be due to tourists like 
me who ride him for a photo. Indeed, I have probably contributed to his sorry 
condition by encouraging so many others to pose on him. I can trace my entire 
professional career with crocodile photos, and I have many from former 
students. One of my favorites shows a student wearing a Yale baseball cap and 
helping the crocodile read a book on Roman architecture. If you go, please send 
me yours! 
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15.12 Villa of Hadrian, Serapeum, Tivoli, ca. A.D. 133-138 

At the end of the Canopus pool, a smaller rectangular pool was likely a 
venue for outdoor dinner parties. Located next to the semi-dome that served as 
a grotto with fountain, it doesn’t look like the Egyptian Temple of Serapis—it 
looks Roman, with a concrete segmented dome in the style of Rabirius. Since 
Hadrian used his villa as an architectural incubator, he likely designed the semi¬ 
dome himself. Most striking is its resemblance to a pumpkin, calling to mind a 
well-known story about Hadrian and Apollodorus. Trajan was consulting 
Apollodorus about a problem with Trajan’s buildings when Hadrian interrupted 
them with advice. Apollodorus said to Hadrian: “Go away and draw your 
pumpkins. You know nothing about these problems.” Those drawings became 
this dome. 
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15.13 Villa of Hadrian, Large Baths, Tivoli, ca. A.D. 125-133 

Hadrian’s villa has two bath buildings, one of considerable size. It 
demonstrates that Hadrian learned much from Trajan and Apollodorus, 
commissioning a bath that was the mother of all private bath buildings. The 
diminutive tourists contrast with the massive concrete walls and vaults, making 
the scale apparent and also attesting to the magnitude of Hadrian’s entourage, 
since the members of his staff were the most likely users of the facility. The 
Large Baths were not designed as an imperial bath but, like other private baths, 
had the rectangular exercise court on one side and the sequence of bathing 
rooms on the other. These baths, along with many other unique structures, 
including a re-creation of the underworld Hades, attest that the villa had at least 
one of everything. 
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15.14 Villa of Hadrian, Large Baths, vaults, Tivoli, ca. A.D. 125-133 

This view highlights the desire of Roman architects to dazzle. Once 
Apollodorus demonstrated that groin vaults in Trajan’s market hall could rest 
on a pier, the race was on to explore even greater feats of architectural bravado. 
One such exploit is seen here, as the designer rests a pendentive (triangular 
section of vaulting between the arch and the rim of the dome) on a projecting 
bracket. The result is that the partially preserved vaults float effortlessly above 
the space. The windows in the walls expand in size and are placed closer 
together, further dematerializing the wall. The sophistication of these vaults and 
the ease with which they were executed illustrates Malcolm Gladwell’s insightful 
observation that it takes at least ten thousand hours to master ones’ craft. 
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15.15 Villa of Hadrian, Piazza D'Oro, entrance, Tivoli, ca. A.D. 125-133 

Hadrian’s Villa has enough pumpkin domes to suggest that Hadrian was 
obsessed. Hadrian probably designed the segmented pumpkin vault that springs 
from the bracket in the vestibule leading into the Golden Plaza, a complex that 
may have been used as an audience hall for official imperial business. It is a 
Rabirius-inspired octagonal space aligned across the rectangular court with a 
four-sided structure with undulating walls supported by columns. The latter is 
one of the best examples of combining traditional and innovative Roman 
architecture. The material used in the entrance vestibule is concrete faced with 
opus reticulatum (pyramidal-shaped bricks forming a netlike pattern), the type 
of brickwork most often used, along with opus mixtum (combination of 
reticulate and regular brick), at Hadrian’s Villa. 
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15.16 Villa of Hadrian, Teatro Marittimo, Tivoli, ca. A.D. 118-125 

The Maritime Theater may belong to the earliest building phase because 
Hadrian considered it essential to his way of life. It was an island villa within a 
villa, a place where Hadrian could go when he wanted to be alone. It is round in 
plan and surrounded by a precinct wall with an annular vault and a moat with 
Ionic colonnade. Two drawbridges lead to a central suite of rooms. The design 
of these rooms is inspired by Rabirius, with concave and convex columnar 
screens played off against one another. As a retreat, it was self-contained with 
no need for panoramic vistas. The villa island has been likened to the Herodium, 
the round hilltop palace built for Herod near Jerusalem (23-15 B.C.), where 
security was paramount. 
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15.17 Tomb of Antinous, Villa of Hadrian, Tivoli, after A.D. 130 

Archaeologists have long been searching for the tomb of Antinous. 
Antinous drowned in the Nile, but the exact circumstances are unknown, as is 
his place of burial. Was it in his native Bithynia? Egypt? Rome? One tantalizing 
clue is the obelisk on Rome’s Pincian Hill with Egyptian hieroglyphs referring to 
Antinous. Finally, in 1998, excavations at Hadrian’s Villa revealed evidence 
suggesting that the tomb was located near the Canopus. These remains show a 
central square base that would have supported the obelisk, the foundations of 
two facing rectangular temples, and an exedra in the back center leading to the 
burial chamber. Two telamons in Egyptian style, now in the Vatican and 
possibly depicting Antinous, are believed to have flanked the entranceway to the 
burial chamber. 
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15.18 Mausoleum of Hadrian (Castel Sant Angelo), Rome, ca. A.D. 135-139 

Hadrian’s Mausoleum is located on the right bank of the Tiber, not far 
from Vatican City. Better known as the Castel Sant’Angelo, it was begun by 
Hadrian and consecrated by his successor, Antoninus Pius, to serve as a tomb for 
the Antonine dynasty. It was approached across the Pons Aelius in antiquity, 
which later became the Ponte Sant’Angelo, known for Bernini’s angels. The 
walls and the watchtowers were added when it became a fortress for the popes. 
The round tomb, popular under Augustus, lost favor. Titus was interred in his 
arch, Trajan in his column, but the round type was brought back by Hadrian to 
link him to Augustus, the other of Rome’s two most philhellenic emperors. If 
you visit, go to the top for panoramic views. 
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Chapter 16 


The Roman Way of Life and Death at 
Ostia, the Port of Rome 



Ostia, the port of Rome, is the best-preserved ancient city in Italy after 
Pompeii. Founded as Rome’s first colony in the mid fourth century B.C., Ostia 
was a bustling harbor town of fifty to sixty thousand people characterized by its 
multi-storied residential buildings, impressive warehouses, and widespread use 
of brick-faced concrete. Ostia’s public buildings included the Forum, 

Capitolium, Theater, and Piazzale delle Corporazioni. The Piazzale, set behind 
the Theater, was the location of numerous shipping companies, with black-and- 
white mosaics advertising their import-export businesses. More private was the 
Insula of Diana, a brick apartment building with several floors that housed some 
of Ostia’s working families. Although brick was used extensively as a facing for 
concrete in Rome from the time of Nero, it was normally covered with stucco 
and paint. The Insula of Diana and warehouses like the Horrea Epagathiana 
demonstrate a new appreciation for the aesthetic potential of exposed brick, 
with designers using color, texture, and pattern to make it stunningly attractive 


in its own right. Single-family dwellings survive in small numbers and reappear 
in Ostia in the fourth century. The most celebrated of these—the House of 
Cupid and Psyche—is known for the pastel-colored marble revetment on its 
walls and floors and for a charming statue of the legendary lovers. Brick-faced 
tombs with terracotta plaques featuring the deceased's profession still stand at 
the nearby cemetery of Isola Sacra. Since Ostia was abandoned in the ninth 
century, its buildings were not dismantled, quarried, or readapted, as were 
similar residential and commercial buildings in Rome. 



16.1 Capitolium, Oslia, ca. A.D. 120 

Ostia Antica (Ancient Ostia) continues where Pompeii left off, providing a 
wealth of information about second- century Roman cities. As Rome’s port, it 
even presents a possible version of what parts of contemporaneous residential 
and commercial Rome might have looked like. In the original castrum, the 
forum is located at the intersection of the cardo and the decumanus ( fig. 2.5) . 
with the Capitolium against the far back wall. As the city grew, the streets were 
extended. The Hadrianic Capitolium, made of concrete faced with brick, has an 
































immense podium, which dwarfs the young woman with the red backpack. The 
Capitolium follows the increasing trend toward oversized buildings but, in this 
circumstance, enhanced height was also needed to lift the house of Rome’s 
Capitoline Triad above Ostia’s multi-storied apartment houses. 
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16.2 Piazzale delle Corporazioni, view of theater, porticus, and business 
offices, Ostia, built under Augustus, with many later modifications 

Ostia’s theater is down the street from the forum. It follows the typical 
Roman plan: semicircular orchestra, semicircular seats (cavea) in wedge-shaped 
sections (cunei), where tours often gather for a group photo, and scalloped 
stage. But the theater is part of a much larger complex, including the standard 
porticus and what became the unusual forum of corporations. This view gives a 
sweep of the full layout comprising a large rectangular court with shops for 
intermission snacks, a small temple in the center dedicated to a god of 
commerce and erected by a local guild, and around the perimeter, an array of 
shipping companies. Those import-export businesses were the lifeblood of 







commercial Ostia, and there is nothing like them preserved today at any other 
Roman port. 
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16.3 Piazzale delle Corporazioni, mosaic advertisement, Ostia, second 
century A.D. 

Ostia’s port was Rome’s gateway to the world. Trajan’s expansion of the 
empire opened further commercial opportunities. Hadrian’s peace allowed 
businesses to thrive, with Ostia’s mercantile forum providing access to that 
prosperity. The profitability of these commercial activities is attested by the 
many enterprises side by side. The porticus features small offices with columnar 
entranceways and black-and-white exterior mosaic pavements promoting the 
shipping agencies and their routes. This advertisement depicts two ships, a 
lighthouse, and a dolphin in a charming but predictable way, since all the scenes 
have the same general cast of characters. Most of the ads were designed to be 
seen from outside, but interior floor mosaics suggest that the artist has 
calculated the customer’s location to get maximum PR exposure. 
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16.4 Caffetteria degli Scavi, Ostia 

A day at Ostia is a must. It’s an easy trip from Rome and, once you enter 
the gate, you will be transported back to the time of Trajan and Hadrian, whose 
portraits are in the site’s museum. Ostia Antica deserves a full day, which was 
arduous until they opened the Caffetteria degli Scavi. With its cafeteria-style 
dining, the arrangement is a modern counterpart to the Via di Diana 
Thermopolium ( fig. 16.9 ). but there’s an outdoor patio with tables sheltered by 
white umbrellas. While that’s the best location, the inside tables have a view of 
exposed brick walls resembling those on the site and are decorated with 
facsimiles of the Piazzale delle Corporazioni mosaics. The Italians have a knack 
for interweaving the centuries better than anyone. 
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16.5 Public latrine, Ostia, second century A.D. 

Roman latrines make a great photo op, although this well-preserved one at 
Ostia is currently being renovated, so “Vietato L’Accesso!” Even through the 
fence, though, you get a good idea of how public a Roman public latrine was. 
There was no privacy whatsoever. The concept is simple: line a rectangular 
room with a stone bench with a series of holes in it and provide a drain by 
which water is filtered through the system. This creates a flushing mechanism 
that delivers the waste, in this instance, through conduits to the Tiber River. 
Users cleaned themselves with a sponge on a stick dipped into the water, but a 
washbasin was also provided. The opus mixtum on the walls is comparable to 
contemporary brickwork at Hadrian’s Villa. 
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16.6 Baths of Neptune, Ostia, ca. A.D. 139 

The Neptune Baths stand out among numerous public baths at Ostia. 
Although erected right after Hadrian’s death, they follow the plan of Pompeii’s 
intimate early baths, with tabernae opening off the street, palaestra and natatio 
on one side, and the bathing block on the other. They are updated through 
brick-faced concrete construction and signature black-and-white mosaic 
pavements. Many rooms survive, and the best vantage point is from an adjacent 
second story. Justifiably celebrated is the Neptune Mosaic, seen at front. 
Neptune, trident in hand and with the legs of a sea creature, drives without a 
chariot. Other male and female sea denizens swim around the room in a way 
that, no matter what the bather’s location, he would have seen some from head 
on. 
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16.7 Insula of Diana, restored cutaway view, Ostia, ca. A.D. 150 

Ostia is best known for its insulae (multi-storied apartment buildings), 
some reaching as high as five stories. The word insula describes one apartment 
building or a city block. Two insulae were sometimes linked by a shared bath, 
creating the forerunner of the modern condominium. The addition of an upper 
story and a light well is not new; D. Octavius Quartio incorporated them at 
Pompeii ( fig. 5.12) . The concept has been further developed here, though likely 
in accordance with Trajan’s building code, which had a height limit of sixty feet. 
We don’t know for certain, but the original Insula of Diana would have had at 
least three stories: the first with entranceways or tabernae on the street with 
attic windows above, and two additional stories atop the running balcony. 
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16.8 Insula of Diana, exterior, Ostia, ca. A.D. 150 

Because it bears my name, I am proprietary about the Casa di Diana on the 
Via di Diana in Ostia. It is my favorite insula, across from my favorite Ostia 
thermopolium. Today it is the most impressive apartment house on the block in 
a busy commercial city in which land was at a premium. But even in this 
environment, Roman ingenuity blossomed when someone in Rome or Ostia 
came up with the idea that, instead of covering brick with stucco and paint, they 
should let brick be brick. Exposed brick was attractive in its own right because 
of its rich texture and its color, which could be red or yellow. And stucco could 
still be used for decorative effects. This new technology created another Roman 
architectural revolution. 
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16.9 Thermopolium on Via di Diana, Ostia, early to mid second century 
A.D. 

The Thermopolium was an ancient bar or the equivalent of a modern fast- 
food restaurant. A painting inside this Ostian cafe depicts various items on the 
menu, including a pomegranate hanging on a nail, lentils in a cup, a plate with a 
carrot and other vegetables. It may have originally served as a shop sign for a 
popular eatery with healthy vegetarian choices. The abstract floor mosaic on the 
front stoop is made of black and white tesserae. The L-shaped marble counter 
has recesses that were used to display the daily selections, and it is easy to 
imagine the customer eagerly peering into each container. Because other 
thermopolia survive in Ostia, Pompeii, and Herculaneum, we know that eating 
on the go was characteristic of ancient Roman life. 
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16.10 Horrea Epagathiana, Ostia, ca. A.D. 145-150 

Nothing was more important to Ostia s commercial success than its horrea, 
or warehouses. The most notable is the Horrea Epagathiana, which resembles 
an insula. Yet the columns and pediment around the entrance elevate this 
utilitarian structure to a business establishment proudly advertising the Roman 
brand through the recognizable classical language of forms (columns and 
pediment) and a marble inscription. Concrete faced with exposed red and yellow 
brick adds color and texture to the design, which also includes lateral 
passageways like Terracina’s with vistas on the interior walls (fig. 3.3 ). Stucco is 
used only to decorate the pediment and add volutes to the composite capitals. 
Like the seminal Porticus Aemilia ( fig. 3.1 ), this warehouse has been raised up to 
the realm of great architecture. 
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16.11 Domus of Fortuna Annonaria, axonometric plan, Oslia, late second 
century A.D.; remodeled fourth century A.D. 

The House of Fortuna Annonaria demonstrates that, even in a city of 
highrises, the single-story single-family domus endured. This domus, built in 
the second century and remodeled in the fourth, incorporates features known 
from highly publicized palaces like the Domus Aurea and the Domus Augustana 
into the residences of successful entrepreneurs. This axonometric view shows 
the nucleus of the house as an open court with columns on three sides and a 
central pool. The owner followed the trend of featuring the triclinium as the 
most important room in the house, but added a Domitian-like apse on one end. 
A Neronian-style fountain with marble revetment decorates a triclinium wall, 
which is viewed through two narrow piers supporting a triple arch, a new 
fourth-century phenomenon. 
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16.12 Domus of Cupid and Psyche, Room of Cupid and Psyche, Ostia, ca. 
A.D. 300 

The fourth-century Domus of Cupid and Psyche focused on the square 
triclinium entered from the main corridor. But here decoration trumps plan. 
The right side of the corridor features a well-preserved marble fountain with 
scalloped base and columns supporting arches in the late antique manner. The 
cubiculum across the hallway features a copy of Ostia’s most famous statue: the 
embracing lovers Cupid and Psyche; the original is now in the Ostia Museum. 
The brick-faced concrete walls (and floors) are sheathed in real marble in 
subdued pastel colors, providing the best surviving example of the original wall 
decoration of the lost palaces of Hellenistic kings, which served as a prototype 
for First Style Roman wall painting, the palaces of Nero and Domitian, and 
ultimately Ostia’s homeowners. 
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16.13 Brick tomb, Isola Sacra, second century A.D. 

Ostia’s cemeteries were located outside the city walls and at nearby Isola 
Sacra, which has a wide variety of surviving burial markers. They include simple 
tombs for the working poor with clay amphoras inserted in the ground and tiles 
forming a houselike enclosure. A more monumental house tomb type was used 
in Augustan Rome ( fig, 10.6 ) and can be seen in great numbers at Isola Sacra. 
The tomb resembles a house with a pedimental roof masking a barrel vault, 
doorway with travertine jambs, slit windows, and a marble epitaph. The 
construction is up-to-date exposed brick over concrete. Most such tombs 
feature terracotta plaques on either side of the door celebrating the professions 
of those buried there, in this instance, probably a baker and a commercial 
shipper. 
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Chapter 17 


Bigger Is Better 


The Baths of Caracalla and Other Second- and Third- 
Century Buildings in Rome 



From the time of Julius Caesar, Rome’s leaders bragged about building 
buildings that were bigger than any others in the world. Some of them made 
good on their boasts. Size was unquestionably part of the message in Domitian’s 
Palatine Palace, Trajan’s Forum and Markets, the dome of Hadrian’s Pantheon, 
and the emperor’s vast private villa at Tivoli. But it was Caracalla, a 
megalomaniac in the manner of Nero and Domitian, who proclaimed through 
his baths that, if bigger is better, biggest is best. The leadup to the massive Baths 
of Caracalla shows a persistent use of architecture for self-definition in the mid 
second to early third century. Sophisticated elite patrons like Herodes Atticus 
and Annia Regilla continued to construct exposed-brick sepulchers in Rome, 
but incorporated idiosyncratic flourishes. The Temple of Antoninus and 
Faustina narrated in the most visible place in Rome—the Roman Forum—the 
love story of an emperor and empress so devoted to each other that not even 
death could part them. And, centuries later, their temple was resanctified as the 



Church of San Lorenzo in Miranda, another of Rome’s magical reinventions. 
Other kinds of inventiveness thrived in Severan Rome, where the savvy 
Septimius Severus and Julia Domna, hailing from Roman North Africa and 
Syria, put their personal stamp on a triple-bayed arch in the Roman Forum and 
a new baroque facade for the Palatine Palace. But the prize for intertwining 
architecture with personal ambition goes to Caracalla, whose sizable baths are 
the ultimate in self-aggrandizement. 



17.1 Tomb or Cenotaph of Annia Regilla, Via Appia, Rome, ca. A.D. 161 

The Tomb or Cenotaph of Annia Regilla, a patrician Roman related to 
Faustina the Elder, was built by her husband, the wealthy Athenian Herodes 
Atticus, on their property near the Via Appia in Rome. Whether she was 




interred there before likely reburial in Kifissia, a northern suburb of Athens, is 
unknown. This sophisticated international couple lived in Italy and Greece, and 
it is therefore interesting that Regilla’s Rome sepulcher is fashioned in the same 
style of exposed brick and concrete used for the mausolea of Ostia’s bakers, 
shippers, knife grinders, and midwives. But Herodes spared no expense and set 
his wife’s memorial apart by adding ornate stucco window frames, a meander 
pattern, and, on the right side, novel angled and multi-sided column shafts and 
bases inserted into a scalloped wall. 
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17.2 Tomb or Cenotaph of Annia Regilla, model, Museo della Civilta 
Romana, EUR, Rome, ca. A.D. 161 

The monument is now part of Caffarella Park, popular with joggers and 
cyclists, and the setting for a museum (Casale dell’ex Mulino). A model of the 
original structure at EUR shows that it was not conceived as one of Ostia’s 
house tombs but as a temple, which caused its misidentification as the Temple of 
Deus Rediculus. The building has a high podium, deep porch, freestanding 











columns, and a pediment. Most noteworthy is the dramatic contrast between 
the warmth and texture of the red and yellow brick and the coolness of the 
marble, although the marble may have been painted. Nonetheless, the inclusion 
of some marble seems appropriate for Herodes, who sponsored Greek marble 
buildings in Athens, including the Pentelic marble Panathenaic Stadium, where 
he was buried. 
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17.3 Tomb of the Caetennii, Vatican Cemetery, Rome, ca. A.D. 160 

Subterranean Rome shelters other well-preserved second-century brick 
tombs, among them the Tomb of the Caetennii beneath St. Peters Basilica. The 
tomb is one of a number on a well-preserved Roman street in the Vatican 
Cemetery. Some scholars and believers identify another on the block as St. 
Peters sepulcher. The Caetennii tomb belongs to a Roman family and has an 
exposed-brick facade with travertine jambs and ornate window frames. This 






































axonometric view shows an elaborate interior with stuccoed and painted groin 
vaults and walls featuring a lively projection and recession of columns and full 
and broken pediments—the hallmark of a growing baroque trend in Roman 
antiquity. Small niches housed cinerary urns, and the larger horizontal ones 
(arcosolia), bodies covered by a marble slab. 
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17.4 Temple of Antoninus Pius and Faustina the Elder, Forum Romanum, 
Rome, begun A.D. 141. completed ca. 161 

Rome’s best-preserved temple to a Roman emperor and empress 
memorializes antiquity’s most enduring imperial love story. Faustina died in 
141; Antoninus never remarried; and the two were reunited in perpetuity when 
a temple made for her in 141 was rededicated to both in 161 by his successors 
Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus. The second dedicatory inscription is 
preserved, and the temple also attests that later recycling preserved Roman 









buildings. The temple was rededicated as the Church of San Lorenzo in Miranda 
in the seventeenth century. Its original podium, staircase, and grey granite 
columns were combined with a baroque facade, buttresses, and a cross. The 
location of the green door was at ground level in the seventeenth century but 
much lower in antiquity, as modern excavation has revealed. 
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17.5 Arch of Septimius Severus, Forum Romanum, Rome, A.D. 203 

This view features the relationship of the Arch of Septimius Severus to 
other buildings in the Roman Forum, which was the main point of its calculated 
siting. Septimius succeeded the Antonine Commodus and established his own 
dynasty. Since he attained power in a civil war, he looked to foreign victory over 
Parthia for legitimacy, building his own Parthian Arch in the Roman Forum 
diagonally across from the earlier one of Augustus. This was pure politics 
achieved through architectural dialogue, and Septimius did it like Vespasian, 


















whose temple as divus was adjacent to the arch. The arch is also significant for 
its three-bayed design—the first example in Rome—and for its four panel reliefs 
with episodic war scenes, which were an experiment in excerpting similar 
scenes from Trajan’s Column. 
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17.6 Imperial Palace: Septizodium (or Septizonium), sketch. Palatine Hill, 
Rome, dedicated A.D. 203 


Septimius Severus extended Domitian’s Palatine Palace to the south and 
added an elaborate facade called the Septizodium. Septimius’s wife Julia Domna, 
an astrology aficionada, may have suggested the reference to seven planetary 
deities. The plan is preserved in the Forma Urbis, a Severan marble plan of 
Rome, and the eastern end in this drawing by Martin van Heemskerck from 
1532-1536. Together these suggest a marble theatrical screen, which may have 
doubled as a fountain, with three apses, three columnar tiers, and two wings. 





















These traditional elements of classical architecture were used to create the visual 
effect of an undulating progression and recession across the facade exhibiting 
the new baroque trend. Pope Sixtus dismantled the facade in 1588 to harvest 
material for other projects. 
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17.7 Baths of Caracalla, plan, Rome, A.D. 212-216 

Septimius established the Severan Dynasty with two sons to succeed him. 
Caracalla, the elder and more tyrannical, had his brother, wife, and father-in- 
law murdered. Since his father had built another set of baths and begun this one, 
Caracalla completed the latter with size and decoration meant to impress. 
Caracalla’s baths take Trajan’s to a new level in scale and splendor. The bathing 
block was inside a large precinct, with lecture halls, seminar rooms, and libraries 
around its perimeter. The main bathing suite consists of a double-apsed natatio 







































added to the usual tepidarium, caldarium, and frigidarium sequence. The 
tepidarium is small and unexceptional, the frigidarium is vast and triple groin 
vaulted, and the caldarium has radiating alcoves and a dome with a span that 
almost equals the Pantheon’s! 
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17.8 Baths of Caracalla, general view of remains, Rome, A.D. 212-216 

Only a panorama can capture the former grandiosity of the Baths of 
Caracalla, in their heyday the “Mother of All Bath Buildings.” They continued 
endlessly, with the amounts of concrete and brick called into service almost too 
great to calculate or comprehend. Even the picturesque ruin they have become 
amazes visitors who see them in the light of day; as the backdrop for a summer 
evening performance of Aida; or as the location of a museum of underground 
tunnels that originally served to deliver water, regulate flow, and provide 
storage. These subterranean channels now feature some of the bath’s 
architectural decoration and such sculptural remains as a capital depicting 
Hercules, with whom Caracalla claimed an affinity, and a relief of the emperor’s 
military exploits. 
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17.9 Baths of Caracalla, athlete and gladiator mosaic, Rome, A.D. 212-216, 
now in the Lateran Collection of the Vatican Museums 

Caracalla’s “bigger is better” bath building featured the emperor s power 
and invincibility, interweaving architecture with his larger-than-life personality. 
Caracalla was now sole emperor and emboldened. He envisioned himself as a 
celebrity—Hercules incarnate—and featured that persona not in a palace but in a 
public place. The frigidarium displayed capitals with Hercules among the 
acanthus leaves and multiple statues of Hercules, including Glykon of Athens’s 
copy of Lysippus’s Weary Hercules. And a large polychrome mosaic elsewhere 
in the baths depicted recognizable athletes and gladiators of the day participating 
in contests or celebrated as victors. Expertly crafted, with modulation and cast 
shadows, these personalities are intertwined with Caracalla in a celebration of 
machismo. Caracalla was a man with a bigger-is-better philosophy of life. 
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Chapter 18 


Hometown Boy 


Honoring an Emperor's Roots in Roman North Africa 



Septimius Severus might be called a transformational figure. A hometown 
boy from Leptis Magna in ancient Tripolitania, now Libya, he was united with 
Julia Domna, daughter of an eminent Syrian priest, after a prophecy foretold she 
would marry a king. Both Tripolitania and Syria Palaestina were then part of the 
Roman Empire and, although each spouse was from an elite family, birth on the 
empire’s periphery gave them a broader outlook than most of Rome’s leaders. It 
is thus not surprising that in A.D. 212 their son Caracalla, in what may have 
been his one magnanimous act, extended citizenship to everyone living inside 
the empire’s borders. Septimius was proud of his roots, and his hometown was 
renovated beginning at the time of his visit in 203. The Forum complex, based 
on Trajan’s Forum in Rome, was one of the results. While the North African 
venue altered some details of the former, both forums were crafted from 
imported polychrome marble; Septimius might have bragged that he found 
Leptis a city of limestone and left it a city of imported marble! Above all what 
the architecture of Roman Leptis Magna reveals is the interplay between Rome 




as the Mediterranean’s superpower and diverse provinces within the empire’s 
borders with their own history and traditions. Yet Romanization was always a 
reciprocal affair in which Roman practice and local custom initially clashed and 
ultimately harmonized through unique blended solutions by those who 
commissioned and built the Roman architecture of what was then their known 
world. 



18.1 City plan, Leptis Magna, early settlement rebuilt under the empire, 
especially the Severans 

Ancient Tripolitania comprised the three main cities of Oea, Sabratha, and 
Leptis Magna, the birthplace of Septimius Severus. It was a region that passed 
from one civilization to another, with Phoenicians, Carthaginians, and Romans 






taking turns. The Roman period was especially prosperous for Leptis, with the 
Old Forum built near the natural harbor. The market and theater were added 
under Augustus and the baths under Hadrian. An announced visit by Septimius 
led to a noteworthy urban renewal, including the construction of a fountain and 
a monumental forum, basilica, and temple complex along the riverbank. Leptis 
was attacked by Vandals, revived under Byzantium, and abandoned thereafter. 
Looted by treasure hunters and covered by shifting sands, the site became an 
Italian protectorate and was excavated after World War II. 
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18.2 Augustan Market, restored view, Leptis Magna, dedicated 8 B.C., 
portico added A.D. 31-37 

An inscription on the Augustan Market gives the precise date of 
construction as 8 B.C. Carved in Latin with a neo-Punic translation, it signaled 
that all members of the city’s multicultural population were welcome. The 
architecture also combines Roman and local features. The paired kiosks are 
unlike Rome’s tabernae, but they resemble the round tholos in macella at 
Pompeii and elsewhere in Campania. The Leptis kiosks, made of local 



































limestone, have a round core with arcuated windows and an octagonal 
colonnade. The latter is noteworthy since there are no surviving octagonal 
spaces in Rome prior to Nero’s palaces. Broad piers turn the corners of the 
colonnade, and temporary stalls were set up daily. The exterior court with local 
grey granite columns was added under Tiberius. 
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18.3 Theater, plan, Leptis Magna, A.D. 1-2 

Despite its distance from Rome, the Theater at Leptis combined all the 
known features of Augustan theatrical architecture into one building. The plan 
shows a semicircular orchestra and cavea with cunei and a stage building with 
one deep central niche framed by two slightly smaller ones. Interior columns 












































line the niches’ curvature, and columns also comprise projecting square 
elements that provide the lively in-and-out motion known from earlier Second 
Style painting. A Temple of Ceres Augusta at the caveas apex made it a theater- 
temple like the earlier Theater of Pompey in Rome. The Ceres temple is aligned 
with another temple, possibly later dedicated to the divine Augustus or to a 
number of divi and situated in the irregular trapezoidal porticus behind the 
stage building. 
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18.4 Theater, general view, Leptis Magna, A.D. 1-2, with later additions 
and modifications 

The Leptis Theater is well preserved and strikingly sited with views of the 
sea. The muted coloration of the local limestone cavea and the later marble 
columns is attractive, and the dynamic columnar screen shows what other 
Augustan theater stages might have looked like. The informative dedicatory 






















inscription, in Latin and neo-Punic, proclaims: A man by the name of Annobal 
Rufus, the adorner of his country and lover of concord, priest, suffete, prefect of 
the sacred objects, the son of Himilco Tapapius, took care to build this at his 
own expense, and dedicated it. What this tells us is that local benefactors, with 
private funds at their disposal, could preserve their name for posterity while 
providing their fellow citizens with needed amenities—a win-win proposition. 
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18.5 Hadrianic Baths, Leptis Magna, A.D. 126-127 

Under Hadrian, the second largest bath structure preserved in Roman 
North Africa was built at Leptis. In plan, it is based on the imperial bath type in 
Rome. The main bathing block consists of the usual sequence of rooms: natatio, 
frigidarium, tepidarium, and caldarium with three radiating alcoves. Other 
rooms are arranged symmetrically to either side. The palaestra is, however, 
eccentrically shaped like a hippodrome but with two curved ends and is off axis 








with the rest of the building, perhaps to avoid preexisting remains. This interior 
view of the baths marks a significant change for Leptis, as it clearly 
demonstrates that local limestone has been replaced by a Hadrianic 
internationalism favoring a mingling of polychrome marbles from Greece, Asia 
Minor, and Italy. 
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18.6 Severan Forum, plan, Leptis Magna, dedicated A.D. 216 

Major renovation of Leptis Magna was begun before Septimius and his 
family arrived in 203. The Old Forum was outdated, and the new forum would 
emulate Trajan's best and biggest forum in Rome. The Leptis version follows 
the Roman playbook with vast scale and a perpendicular arrangement of the 
basilica with embracing apses. But other special features made the Leptis project 
a blueprint for fusing diverse cultures. While the tabernae at south are of 
standard Roman type, they and those between the forum and basilica are a 
unique invention—a wedge-shaped row of shops of different depths that serve 
to solve local challenges, here masking an irregular south side and, at east, the 
transition from forum to off-kilter basilica. The visual result was a perfect 




















rectangle. 
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18.7 Severan Forum, arcades, Leptis Magna, dedicated A.D. 216 

The grand forum space was the ideal place to experiment with the 
polychrome marbles now considered de rigueur in Leptis Magna. While the 
primary forum building material was local yellow limestone, other materials 
flowed in from various locales, with green column shafts from Carystos and 
white Pentelic marble from Athens for the capitals of the lofty arcades, reaching 
a height of nineteen feet. The columns supported an arcade with arcuated 
lintels, different from the standard forum colonnade in Rome. Photogenic 
Medusa heads on shields, seen here, decorate the arcades and are deeply drilled 
to accentuate the fullness and texture of the hair and to make the faces visible 
from below and from afar. That Medusa’s stare purportedly turned onlookers to 
stone seems particularly apt here. 
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18.8 Severan Forum, temple, restored view, Leplis Magna, dedicated A.D. 
216 

The Forum’s temple, situated against the back wall of the west end, was 
also gleaming with polychrome marble: solid Greek Proconnesian for the 
temple and pink granite from Egypt for the column shafts. It is a temple with 
alae like that of Mars Ultor in Rome, erected by Caracalla to the two divi, 
Septimius Severus and Julia Domna. The restored view makes clear that, like the 
Capitolium at Ostia ( fig. 16,1 ). it was raised on a colossal podium of nineteen 
feet so that it could be seen from a great distance above the walls. The staircase 
resembles the lower part of an Egyptian pyramid and the column bases depicted 
the Greek battle of the gods and giants, underscoring the eclecticism of 
architecture in Severan Leptis. 
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18.9 Severan Forum, basilica, restored view, Leptis Magna, dedicated A.D. 
216 

This restored view of the interior was originally two-storied like Rome’s 
Basilica Ulpia and roofed with a flat, coffered ceiling. What sets the Leptis 
basilica apart, and speaks to local civic and religious practice and aesthetic 
predilections, is the decoration of the apses. Each is a deep niche with a coffered 
semi-dome and two tiers of small pink granite columns with Ionic capitals that 
project from the curved walls but have no structural purpose. The viewer sees 
them undulating in-and-out and punctuated in the center by two tall pink 
granite columns on high bases. These are piled with a profusion of motifs— 
entablatures, griffins, and a unifying lintel—with no architectural function. Did 
they have some purpose or were they just there to be decorative? 
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18.10 Severan Forum, basilica, general view, Leptis Magna, dedicated A.D. 
216 

The warmth of the local yellow limestone in the Libyan sun is apparent in 
one of the two apses, as is its contrast with the imported polychrome marbles. 
While the undulating columnar screen is no longer in situ, brackets show the 
columns’ original positions. The unusual central element is, however, well 
preserved, as are four marble piers that flank the apse. Scenes that cover the two 
nearest the niche are deeply carved with shadows that dematerialize the stone’s 
substance. One depicts Bacchus, the other the Twelve Labors of Hercules. While 
Septimius had built a Rome temple to the pair, it is possible that Caracalla, who 
completed and dedicated the basilica, might have selected the labors to highlight 
what he perceived as his kinship with Hercules. 
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18.11 Arch of Septimius Severus, Leptis Magna, A.D. 203 

On his official visit to Leptis, Septimius was greeted with a congratulatory 
arch. Its relief scenes celebrated his Parthian victory, triumph, and concordia 
with his sons in the presence of Julia Domna. What made the four-sided arch 
important architecturally is that it marked the intersection of the city’s cardo 
and decumanus. Making a quadri-frons a city-planning node was popular in 
North Africa but not in Rome, where there is a single fourth-century A.D. 
example (Janus Quadrifrons). An interesting architectural detail is the broken 
triangular pediment, known from Second and Fourth Style painting, but rare in 
built architecture in Rome. The arch, made of local and imported stone, has 
been re-erected at Leptis with the original versions of the important relief 
scenes in the museum. 
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18.12 Hunting Baths, axonometric view, Leptis Magna, late second to early 
third century A.D. 

An innovative taupe-colored private bath complex is perfectly preserved at 
Leptis Magna. Intended to merge flawlessly with the surrounding desert sands, 
it was commissioned by a merchant guild supplying exotic animals to Italy’s 
amphitheaters. The designer ingeniously exploited the concrete medium, 
common in Rome but used sparingly in Leptis, to create a series of intimate but 
visually compelling rooms of varied sizes and shapes. But what sets this private 
bath apart from the massive imperial baths of Rome is the architect’s decision to 
reveal rather than conceal the interior space through its exterior profile, 
imaginatively building anticipation from the outside for the visual and 
kinesthetic pleasures contained within this sybaritic retreat on an idyllic beach. 
For these men in this innovative building, life was good! 
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Chapter 19 


Baroque Extravaganzas 


Rock Tombs, Fountains, and Sanctuaries in Jordan, 

Lebanon, and Libya 



Rome’s greatest and most innovative spaces were interiors—Nero’s 
octagonal room, the Pantheon, Trajan’s Market Hall, and the Large Baths at 
Hadrian’s Villa. In creating these masterworks, Roman builders knowingly 
turned architecture inside out. They manipulated concrete to shape walls, 
drums, vaults, and domes, and positioned oculi and other ceiling apertures to 
direct light rays on everything from god-emperors and cosmopolitan shops to 
polychrome marble saunas. Motion was largely visual. Even today, everyone 
who enters the Pantheon instantly looks up to the dome and to the blue sky 
beyond—the eternally shifting cosmic realm of all the gods. The exteriors of 
these buildings were conventional containers hiding an experiential surprise. 
But, at about the same time, the Romans realized, through architectural projects 
like the Forum Transitorium, that the basic components of classical architecture 
—columns, lintels, pediments, and entablatures—could be remixed to enliven 
facades and to produce dynamic and visually exciting special effects. This 



approach was embraced by a Rome that had long favored facadism. 

Although the earliest experiments began in Italy, what became excessively 
ornamented exteriors were created primarily in the Greek East, where high- 
quality marble and expert marble carvers made it the architectural mode of 
choice. Many of the results of this exploration can be seen today in Jordan, 
Ephesus, Miletus, and Baalbek, where baroque facades were added to 
sanctuaries, temples, libraries, theaters, fountains, and tombs, paving the way 
for the similarly designed facades of churches and other seventeenth-century 
buildings in Rome, especially those conceived by Francesco Borromini. 



19.1 "La Conocchia" (Distaff or Spindle) Tomb, Via Appia, near Santa 
Maria Capua Vetere (Italy), late first century A.D. 

Although most examples of the baroque trend are found in the eastern 
empire, one of the earliest, La Conocchia, was made in Italy in the late first 












century. The locale is surprising and the tomb unique, another case where 
funerary architecture played by its own rules. The tower tomb—taller than wide 
—has a square base, undulating concave second story with cylinders, and tholos 
with blind niches. The construction is concrete with opus incertum, which was 
passe by then. Decorative trim in red tile brick lines the aediculae crowned by 
triangular pediments, and surviving patches of stucco suggest the opus incertum 
was not visible. The structure resembles a distaff for spinning, so it could be the 
tomb of a textile manufacturer or his virtuous weaving wife. 
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19.2 “Khazne" rock-cut tomb, Petra (Jordan), mid second century A.D. 

Carved into a jagged mountain, the Khazne is pure Roman facadism, with 
the tomb interior inside the living rock. Nabataeans first inhabited this area and 
















decorated early tombs with indigenous motifs. The Khazne has been 
Romanized, bearing striking resemblance to Second Style perspective painting, 
with a traditional triangular pediment broken in half to reveal a tholos on the 
second story and a classical temple porch with Corinthian columns below. The 
building is also decorated with a full array of relief statuary in the 
intercolumniations and vases and flowering vines in the friezes and pediment, 
an exercise in excess ornamentation that is characteristic of the baroque. Most 
important, projecting architectural elements alternate with receding ones, 
creating the characteristic baroque undulation of columnar elements across the 
surface. 
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19.3 Temple of Hadrian, facade, Ephesus (Turkey), ca. A.D. 120-130 

The Temple of Hadrian at Ephesus is not a bigger-is-better Roman 
building. It is a disarmingly small street shrine that exhibits several baroque 
features. The temple is unprepossessing in scale but packs a decorative punch, 
with all available surfaces (save the column shafts) dematerialized by deeply 








drilled figural scenes and swirling vines. The arcuated lintel, fast becoming an 
emblem of Hadrianic architecture and used contemporaneously at the Canopus 
of Hadrian’s Villa ( fig. 15.9) and a reservoir in Athens ( fig. 20.10) . serves as the 
temple’s facade. The straight lintels appear to have supported a full or more 
likely broken pediment. Although this temple does not feature the undulating 
walls and columnar projection and recession of more exuberant baroque 
buildings, it does offer an eye-catching facade. 
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19.4 Library of Celsus, Ephesus, ca. A.D. 135 

Can a work of Roman architecture have it all? The Library of Celsus was a 
building with more missions than most. As a library, it housed a major 
collection of scrolls stacked in wooden cupboards. It served as the tomb of Caius 
Julius Celsus Polemaeanus, a Greek who became a consul in Rome. Its baroque 
facade made it a showpiece for Ephesus, one of the most spectacular marble 
cities in the eastern empire. The two-tiered marble facade has bi-columnar 
aediculae on two stories, with the upper ones surmounted by alternating 












triangular and segmental pediments. The architect intensified the facade’s 
motion by displacing the upper aediculae so that they straddle a space below. 
The variegated marble, niche statuary, and spiraling plant pilasters heighten the 
baroque ambiance. 
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19.5 Nymphaeum, Miletus (Turkey), early second century A.D. 

The Nymphaeum (Fountain) at Miletus was the Library of Celsus on 
steroids. Fountains in Pompeii were a stone basin and a spout. But when you 
apply the baroque concept in second-century Asia Minor, you get more than 
you need. The reason is, of course, that this was about more than supplying 
water; it was about civic pride and bravado. As a baroque showpiece, it is a 
spectacular three-story structure with wings. Like the Library of Celsus, the 
upper story bi-columnar aediculae straddle the spaces below, setting 
innumerable columns in motion. Interestingly, the aediculae in the wings face 
inward toward the basin, as if trying to keep activity there in check. Double 













































































































































































































volutes alternate with regular triangular pediments, creating variety and visual 
interest. 
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19.6 Theater, Sabratha (Libya), re-erected ca. A.D. 200 

The baroque facade was especially suited to theaters. The Theater at 
Sabratha, picturesquely situated on the sea near Leptis Magna, is a western 
example. Re-erected after collapsing (not every Roman building was a success!), 
the theater is made from local stone. Like the Augustan theater at Leptis, the 
stage building has three recessed niches, each filled with three tiers of paired 
columns in a relatively simple scheme, one on top of another without straddling. 
They are framed by sections with four columns across, which also reach three 
stories. This alteration of two and four columns creates a different kind of 
rhythmic effect. The scalloped stage is well preserved, articulated with pairs of 
columns, and decorated with an abundance of figures, another example of 
baroque extravagance. 
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19.7 Sanctuary of Jupiter Heliopolitanus, restored view, Baalbek (Lebanon), 
mid first-mid third century A.D. 

While the Republic was the great epoch of Roman sanctuary building, a 
colossal sanctuary emerged in the Bekaa Valley in what is now Lebanon over 
two centuries. Even the Romans needed time to pull off an ambitious project 
like this one! The long interval allowed the sanctuary to evolve from a 
conventional Temple of Jupiter with an outdoor altar, situated in a large open 
rectangular court, to a completed complex. The final addition was the elaborate 
entranceway, featuring a broad staircase, and an arcuated lintel inside a 
triangular pediment and supported by twelve columns. The entrance led into 
the baroque addition, an unusual hexagonal court open to the sky, with roofs 
with picturesque profiles and a matching arcuated lintel on the opposite side. 
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19.8 Sanctuary of Jupiter Heliopolitanus, detail of columns, Baalbek, mid 
first-mid third century A.D. 

The arcuated lintel entranceway and hexagonal court were novelties, the 
former with ties to Hadrianic buildings in east and west. The Temple of Jupiter 
was more conventional, remarkable primarily for its scale, with a podium forty- 
four feet high. Six of the original fifty honey-grey local limestone columns (ten 
on the front and nineteen on each side) still stand in majestic isolation to their 
full height of sixty-five feet. The temple may have been begun already under 
Augustus and was likely completed by the end of Nero's reign. Although the 
temple was dedicated to Jupiter, the Romans wisely accepted the Roman god’s 
cross-cultural fusion with the Greek Zeus and the local Ba’al, from which the 
area gets its modern name; it was called Heliopolis in Roman times. 
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19.9 Temple of Bacchus, interior, Baalbek, mid second century A.D. 

The Temple of Bacchus, outside the complex to the south, is Baalbek’s first 
baroque building. It is also oversized and combines a Greek peripteral colonnade 
with a tall Roman podium with single staircase. Baroque are the opulent vaults 
above the exterior colonnade, carved with such delicacy that the busts of 
assorted divinities appear framed with lace. The tour-de-force is the temple’s 
interior, where colossal engaged columns thrust their way through two stories 
of niches with crowning pediments and are surmounted by deeply drilled 
projecting entablatures. Freestanding columns, similarly crowned, originally 
framed the cellas focus—an adyton (shrine) presenting the cult statue of 
Bacchus. The shrine’s central element is the ultimate baroque flourish, with a 
broken triangular pediment in the foreground zigzagging to its peak farther 
back. 
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19.10 Temple of Venus, restored view, Baalbek, early to mid third century 
A.D. 

The well-preserved Temple of Venus is a jewel of baroque inventiveness. 

It is the latest and smallest of the three Baalbek temples but the ultimate in 
ingenuity. The designer even demonstrated a subversive streak by riffing on the 
Pantheon. This restored view shows a frontal orientation with single staircase 
and traditional porch masking a round building. But the material is local 
limestone, the pediment has an arcuated lintel, the bases of the temple and the 
dome are scalloped, and the dome is also made of stone. In addition, the 
idiosyncratic architect gave the columns five-sided bases and Corinthian 
capitals, an unconventionality seen also in the Tomb of Annia Regilla ( fig. 17.1) . 
This is the kind of Roman building that inspired Francesco Borromini. 
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Chapter 20 


Roman Wine in Greek Bottles 

The Rebirth of Athens 



In the Republic, the Romans were already fascinated with Greek 
architecture. In Italy, they Hellenized their temples and houses and decorated 
civic and private buildings with First Style paintings and a mosaic version of 
Alexander at Issus. That interest waxed and waned over the centuries and 
reached its apogee under Rome’s most philhellenic emperors, Augustus and 
Hadrian. While their use of Greek-style caryatids in Rome and at Tivoli is well 
known, less considered is what both men did to ensure that Roman Athens 
remained worthy of its Greek heritage. Augustus and Hadrian journeyed to 
Athens on multiple occasions and commissioned new buildings on the 
Acropolis and in and around the Greek and Roman agoras that proved their 
reverence toward the Greek past. Indeed, Augustus didn’t recast the Erechtheion 
in his own image; he commissioned a small shrine in the Erechtheion’s image. 
What I mean by “Roman Wine in Greek Bottles” is that Augustus and Hadrian 
added Roman buildings to Athens but sheathed them in the same Greek marble 
as the Parthenon—so they looked Greek, not Roman. The Greek-bottle 



phenomenon may also be due in part to the artisans executing these new Roman 
commissions; their families carved the same Greek stone for centuries. 
Nonetheless, there are occasions where new Roman creations shatter the ideal 
Greek bottle: the Tower of the Winds, the facade of Hadrian’s Library, the 
Monument of Philopappos, and even when Hadrian dares to say, This is the 
City of Hadrian, not the City of Theseus. 



20.1 Erechtheion, Acropolis, Athens, 421-406 B.C. 

As at Rome, the religious core of Athens was located on a hill—the 
Acropolis—one of three in Athens, compared with Rome’s seven. The Acropolis 
is a spectacular site that everyone should experience at least once. While the 
sturdy Parthenon from the fifth-century B.C. is the most famous Greek temple 
on the Acropolis, it was the more elegant Erechtheion that captured the 
imagination of Rome’s philhellenic emperors Augustus and Hadrian. The reason 
was its slender fluted Ionic columns and the way they visually complement the 
graceful caryatids, which served as the models for the replicas at the Forum of 







Augustus in Rome and Hadrians Villa at Tivoli ( fig. 9.7 . fig. 15.10 ). The 
nuanced play of blue-grey Eleusinian marble (Ionic frieze) against white Pentelic 
marble (walls and columns) didn’t hurt either. 
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20.2 Inner Propylaia, Demeter Sanctuary, Eleusis, 50 B.C. 

Travel by Roman emperors and generals encouraged the fruitful exchange 
of architectural ideas and building techniques between Rome and Athens. 

Appius Claudius Pulcher, for example, funded a new inner gateway for the 
Demeter Sanctuary at Eleusis (50 B.C.); the outer one was added later (second 
century A.D.). One of two caryatids wearing cistae (baskets) on their heads, 
decorating one side of the gate, and zoomorphic capitals with bull protomes on 
the other are in the Eleusis Museum and demonstrate that similar motifs were 
turning up in both places at about the same time. This view marks the exact 
location of the Inner Propylaia, and preserves the triglyphs and metopes 
depicting sheaves of wheat and cistae related to the Eleusinian Mysteries and the 
worship of Demeter. 
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20.3 Temple of Roma and Augustus, Acropolis, Athens, after 27 B.C. 

Augustus visited the Acropolis and was fascinated by the Erechtheion and 
its caryatids. The temptation to make his mark on the Athenian rock was also 
irresistible, but he did so in a carefully calculated, self-effacing way. Displaying 
deep respect for Greece, he erected a temple that was deliberately smaller than 
the iconic Parthenon and Erechtheion, but nonetheless dedicated it to Rome and 
to him, the two intertwined for the Greek public as if they were one and the 
same. But there is nothing Roman about the small round Pentelic marble shrine, 
now in ruins, with stone roof and with capitals that are exact copies of those of 
the Erechtheion. When in Athens, Augustus seemed to be doing what the 
Athenians did. 
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20.4 Monument of Agrippa, Acropolis, Athens. 178 B.C., altered late first 
century B.C. 

Marcus Agrippa, friend and son-in-law of Augustus, military strategist, 
and great builder, also revered and visited Athens. He too wanted to be honored 
on the Acropolis like other luminaries of the day (Mark Antony and Cleopatra). 
Agrippa chose the easiest route, appropriating a version of a popular 
commemorative monument among Hellenistic Greek kings and military leaders: 
the tapering marble pillar with a statue on top. In this case, the portrait of 
Eumenes II of Pergamon originally presented there was removed and replaced 
with Agrippa’s. The pillar and stepped base are made from Greek Hymettian and 
Pentelic marble. Location was as important then as it is now, and Agrippa’s 
image would have been seen by everyone climbing the steps to the Propylaia, 
the fifth-century B.C. entrance to the Acropolis. 
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20.5 Odeion of Agrippa, Greek Agora, seen from the Acropolis, Athens, ca. 
15 B.C., restored ca. A.D. 150 

What differentiates Athens is the Acropolis—the cynosure of the city— 
bookended by two taller hills. The Acropolis can be seen from many vantage 
points and provides an infinite panorama of the city and the surrounding 
mountains. The Odeion of Agrippa in the Greek Agora lies northwest of the 
Acropolis and is visible from the Agrippa Monument, suggesting that related 
buildings were visually aligned at Athens as in Rome. Agrippa s music hall 
fascinates because it is based on a Roman model—the Odeion at Pompeii—and is 
also one of the few documented failed Roman building projects. The roof 
collapsed in the second century, requiring the structure to be rebuilt and 
modernized. The surviving tritons, with their backs to the Acropolis, belong to 
that later phase. 
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20.6 Roman Agora, seen from the Acropolis, Athens, Caesarian/August an 
period 

This classic Acropolis panorama spotlights a mass of white and beige 
modern apartment buildings surrounding Greek and Roman remains. Since 
some of the latter are in ruinous state, the view from above sometimes reveals 
more than the closeup. At lower left is the roughly square outline of the Roman 
Agora, which looks more like a Greek meeting and market place than a Roman 
forum. There is no dominating temple, merely two entrances (one also a 
fountain house) that are not on axis. A row of tabernae lines the right side, and 
stoas encircle the central space, with the Propylon of Athena Archegetis at left. 
Above the agora to the right is the Library of Hadrian, the two complexes 
intertwined with the colorful and legendary Plaka. 
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20.7 Propylon of Athena Archegetis, Roman Agora, Athens, 
Caesarian/Augustan period 

The Propylon is the western entrance to the Roman Agora, completed 
under Augustus and possibly featuring a pediment portrait of his grandson, 
Gaius Caesar. Like the Temple of Roma and Augustus, it is designed to look like 
a fifth-century Greek building (Parthenon) with Doric columns and triglyph and 
metope frieze of Pentelic marble. Some have dismissed the gate as derivative and 
uninspiring, but that misses the point. The Romans did not commission this 
gate because they couldn’t do any better but because philhellenic emperors like 
Augustus wanted to express their respect for Greek architecture, marble, and 
culture while hiring local architects and artisans who had been working Greek 
stone for centuries. In addition, this elegant style works in the cloudless blue 
skies of Greece. 
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20.8 Tower of the Winds (Horologion of Andronikos), Athens, second half of 
the first century B.C. 

That classical Greek style was disrupted in the memorably eccentric Tower 
of the Winds, the Athenian answer to Rome’s Tomb of Eurysaces the baker ( fig, 
10,4 . fig. 10.5) . The Pentelic marble tower served as a clock, its mechanism 
water powered. A triton with wand weathervane surmounted the pyramidal 
roof and pointed in the direction of the appropriate prevailing wind, each of 
eight winds personified by a flying male figure with identifying attributes and a 
sundial carved below. The building is octagonal, as were the Leptis market 
kiosks, before octagonal rooms appeared in Neronian Rome. The date might be 
as early as 150-125 B.C., or Caesarian/Augustan. In either case, the inspiration 
appears to be from Egypt, as does the design of the building’s acanthus and 
Egyptian lotus leaf capitals. 
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20.9 Plaka, view of street, Athens, 2004 

Plaka, the oldest neighborhood in modern Athens, abuts the northern and 
eastern slopes of the Acropolis and surrounds the ancient remains of the Greek 
and Roman Agoras. The history of Athens from antiquity to today is traced in 
Plaka, which makes wandering its labyrinthine streets fascinating. When I lived 
in Athens during the last years of the Regime of the Colonels, Plaka was a 
scruffy place but had the city’s best supply of Greek worry beads. It also 
benefited from occasional visits from Jacqueline Kennedy Onassis. Gentrified 
for the Athens Olympics in summer 2004, it became a charming place to park a 
Vespa and have lunch under white umbrellas. The area remains a tourist 
attraction, but in recent years the formerly pristine pastel walls of buildings like 
these have been marred by graffiti. 
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20.10 Aqueduct and reservoir facade, Athens, restored view after a Stewart 
and Revett drawing, A.D. 125-140 

Hadrian’s admiration for Athens led to a second major Roman phase of 
construction. Hadrian visited the city three times (124-125, 128, and 131-132). 
Each time he sponsored buildings or they were erected in his honor. On the first 
trip, a new reservoir was created on Mount Lycabettus, which today provides 
the best view of Athens and can be reached from Kolonaki by foot or funicular. 
Engravings of the part of the structure that once transported the water show its 
Ionic capitals based on those of the Erechtheion, and the same alternating 
straight and arcuated lintel as at Hadrian’s Canopus ( fig. 15.9) and the Temple of 
Hadrian at Ephesus ( fig. 19.3 ). Thus, under Hadrian architectural ideas and 
motifs continued to travel around the Mediterranean. 
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20.11 Library of Hadrian, Athens, detail showing columns, A.D. 132 

The Library of Hadrian was built at the time of Hadrian’s last visit to the 
city (131-132). The library is rectangular in plan overlooking a large open 
rectangular space with interior colonnade and alternating curved and 
rectangular niches screened by columns. The scheme is based on Vespasian’s 
Templum Pacis in Rome ( fig. 12.8) , reaffirming that the exchange of ideas went 
from Greece to Rome and back again. Most impressive is the facade with seven 
projecting columns on either side of a similarly projecting four-column 
entranceway. The facade is made of Pentelic marble with green-tinged marble 
from Carystos. While the projecting columns and entablature may not be as 
baroquely exuberant as some in Asia Minor, they inject motion beyond the 
more conservative facades in the neighborhood. 
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20.12 Olympieion (Temple of Olympian Zeus), Athens, dedicated A.D. 131- 
132 

The Peisistratids began the Olympieion as a Doric temple. Construction 
stopped in 510 B.C. and was resumed in 174 B.C. by King Antiochos Epiphanes 
of Syria. The architect was the Roman Cossutius, who switched to the 
Corinthian order. Cossutius built as far as the architrave when Sulla sacked 
Athens (86 B.C.) and appropriated several of the fifty-five-foot columns for 
rebuilding the Temple of Jupiter in Rome. Introducing those columns in Rome 
made the Corinthian capital the most popular Roman order. Augustus resumed 
construction, but Hadrian completed the temple according to the plan of 
Cossutius. Hadrian was duly honored with many statues, some aligned with 
Zeus. These spectacular surviving columns suggest it was worth the wait— 
especially since those Sulla stole for Rome no longer stand! 
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20.13 Arch of Hadrian, Athens, dedicated A.D. 131-132 


The Pentelic marble Arch of Hadrian was readied so that, upon arrival in 
131, Hadrian could proceed through it and toward the Olympieion, visible here 
behind the tree. A column flanked by a pilaster at either side framed the 
arcuated entranceway. The second story consists of a triangular pedimented 
aedicula atop small fluted Corinthian columns with a lintel extended on both 
sides. The central aedicula was filled in with a marble slab featuring a statue on 
each surface. Facing the ancient Greek city, a statue of Theseus was inscribed, 
This is Athens, the City of Theseus; on the other side was a statue to Hadrian 
with the inscription, This is the City of Hadrian, not the City of Theseus. 
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20.14 Monument of Philopappos, Mouseion Hill, Athens, A.D. 114-116 

When I am in Athens, I climb the Mouseion Hill to visit Uncle Phil and to 
see one of the best views of the Acropolis, with Phil’s tomb perfectly aligned 
with the Erechtheion. I call him Uncle Phil because his name is a mouthful— 
Gaius Julius Antiochus Epiphanes Philopappos. Phil was to be the king of 
Commagene (southeastern Turkey) until Vespasian annexed it. But as a royal, 
Phil had connections. Appointed suffect consul in Rome, he lived primarily in 
Athens, where he died and was buried by his sister Balbilla, friend of Hadrian’s 
wife Sabina. The unique tomb, which I wrote a book about when I lived in 
Athens, is an eclectic mix of Roman, Anatolian, and Athenian features. By now, 
you know enough to sort them out. 
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20.15 Acropolis Museum, Athens, view from the Acropolis, dedicated in 
2009 

The first Acropolis Museum was opened to the public in 1874; over time, 
archaeological finds outgrew the space. But the Greeks had another motivation 
to build a new museum—their fervent wish to provide a place for the return of 
the Elgin Marbles. Design competitions began in 1976, and a proposal by 
Bernard Tschumi was selected; the new museum opened to the public in 2009. 
This view was taken from the Acropolis in 2012 and shows the museum on the 
southeastern slope. Transparent glass reveals an archaeological site below, 
celebrated Greek sculpture is exhibited, and from the panoramic restaurant you 
can see views of the Acropolis, Mount Lycabettus, and Phil's Hill. Moreover, 
experiencing the Parthenon Gallery awaiting the return of its marbles is very 
moving. 
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Chapter 21 


Making Mini-Romes on the Western 


Frontier 



In the West, the Romans were not as constrained by the past as in the 
Greek East. Their predecessors lived primarily in tribal communities, some 
producing fortified settlements and geometric patterned art. As what is now 
Provence and the Cote d’Azur were Romanized, a distinctive amalgamation of 
Gallic and Roman culture, reflected in the term Gallo-Roman, ultimately led, in 
some instances, to idiosyncratic Roman monuments that are difficult to date and 
interpret. But that is part of their fascination and supplies us with stimulating 
conundrums to consider. Many of these problem-solving questions focus on 
chronology, because some believe that innovation flows from the creative 
center, in this case Rome, to the periphery. But that does not have to be the case. 
In fact it could be counter-argued that those creating monuments on the 
frontiers of empire might be more willing and able to challenge the putative 
norm. For that reason, any exploration of urban design and such specific 
building types as theaters, temples, aqueducts, arches, trophies, fountains, and 


commemorative markers should be approached with an open mind. This 
material also offers the opportunity to contemplate breathtaking feats of great 
engineering, like the Pont-du-Gard at Nimes, and at what point superb 
technical dexterity translates into creations that make those who set eyes on 
them know that nothing could be more perfect or more inspiring. I feel that way 
in the presence of the Pont-du-Gard and the Maison Carree, which is how I 
know that they are great architecture. 
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21.1 City plan, Aosta (North Italy), founded 24 B.C. 

In Athens, the Romans built respectfully around classical Greek 
monuments; elsewhere they often had a clean slate. At Aosta (ancient Augusta 
Praetoria), they laid out the ideal Roman plan for Rome’s last colony in Italy. 
The design was the castrum concept used 325 years earlier at Ostia ( fig. 2.5 ) and 
conceived as a regular rectangle according to Roman surveying practice. The 
cardo and decumanus intersect at the center, with the main forum close by. The 







































































signature buildings of a typical Roman city—temple, theater, amphitheater, and 
baths—were arranged in their normal locations and protected by walls with 
gates. Aosta was close to Turin, and spectacularly located at the intersection of 
the St. Bernard passes in the Italian Alps. 
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21.2 Arch, Aosta, 24 B.C. 


The arch stands just outside the ancient city walls. The roof and cross are 
modern but the structure is an otherwise well-preserved Augustan arch with a 
single opening and two pairs of double columns on broad pedestals. The 
designer followed Roman models, and the original building had an attic and 
dedicatory inscription. But, like other monuments in Rome’s provinces, it is 
unconventional. The local stone has the appeal of the rough-hewn blocks of 
Claudius ( ig. 11.5) . and the orders are eccentrically mixed. The Corinthian 
columns support a Doric entablature with triglyphs and metopes, a unique 
combination in surviving Roman architecture. Has this designer (or patron) 
deliberately broken the rules or just misunderstood the Roman prototypes? We 



















will never know, but I like to think he was trying something completely new. 
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21.3 Cryptoporticus, Arles (France), early Augustan age 

Arles in Provence is known especially for the Cafe Van Gogh, frequented 
and painted by the Dutch artist. The city also boasts a handsome Roman 
amphitheater and the remains of a forum with an underground cryptoporticus 
used for storage in antiquity. More extensive and better preserved than those 
beneath the Sanctuaries of Hercules Victor at Tivoli and Jupiter Anxur at 
Terracina, the subterranean corridors at Arles demonstrate Roman skill in 
constructing pier-supported barrel vaults, pierced with windows producing 
dramatic light effects. First used to store commodities like salt and fuel, the Arles 
cryptoporticus later became a dump for discarded columns and capitals, some of 
which are still on site, and even a famous portrait of the young Augustus, now 
in the Musee de l’Arles Antique. 
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21.4 Theater, interior. Orange (France), late first century B.C., early first 
century A.D.; restored second century A.D. perhaps under Hadrian 

The Orange Theater is special in many ways. Outside and in, it is one of 
the best-preserved Roman theaters and a Proven^ale must-see. The tall facade 
looms up impressively, although an exterior colonnade would have alleviated its 
severity. In addition, Roman Arausio (now Orange) was blessed by a natural hill. 
That hill, not concrete, supported the cavea in the Greek manner. The interior 
is mostly intact, with the back wall of the stage at full height. The main large 
niche has a projecting central door (regia) and the surmounting niche would 
have held an imperial statue, although not the pastiche now there. The wall has 
two additional doors and would have been decorated with three tiers of 
Corinthian columns stacked atop one another. 
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21.5 Temple, Vienne (France), Augustan or more likely Claudian; restored 
in the second century A.D. 

The Vienne Temple dominates its modern square in a way the Romans 
would have loved. Raised on a tall podium, it impinges on the space, asserting its 
power. Designed as a temple with alae, wings formed by the space between the 
outer walls of the cella and freestanding Corinthian columns, its scheme 
resembles Augustus’s Temple of Mars Ultor in Rome ( fig. 9.6) . Two pilasters are 
engaged into a short back wall and turn the corner to a flat rear surface. Scholars 
have long debated the temple’s date and dedication. Did Augustus consecrate it 
or was it Claudius? Was Augustus and/or Livia honored? Was it restored in the 
second century A.D.? These questions could be endlessly debated over an 
aperitif in one of the square’s cafes. 
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21.6 Maison Carree, Nimes (France), ca. A.D. 5 

The Maison Carree is Provence’s answer to the Pantheon. Its remarkable 
state of preservation is due to its continuous recycling into everything from a 
private house to a horse stable. Likely an imperial gift from Augustus to Roman 
Nemausus, the Maison Carree epitomizes the Roman rectangular stone temple 
at its best. It is similar in its architectural and decorative details to such Roman 
prototypes as the Temple of Portunus (pseudo-peripteral colonnade), the 
Temple of Mars Ultor (matching Corinthian capitals), and the Ara Pacis 
(swirling acanthus). In 1993, the Maison Carree was provided with the modern 
alter ego at right, Norman Foster’s contemporary art museum—the Carree d’Art 
—with slender piers and paned glass mimicking the ancient columns and ashlar 
wall in an architectural dialogue across the centuries. 
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21.7 Castellum Divisorium, Pont-du-Gard, Nimes, ca. 19 B.C. 

The purpose of Roman imperialism was empire building. But subjugated 
enemies were not the only inhabitants of new colonies. Resettled army veterans 
and their families expected to continue the Roman way of life, which included 
an ample water supply. The Romans became very adept at delivering that water 
whatever the circumstances, and locals also benefited from such Romanization. 
The Castellum Divisorium at Nimes illustrates the transition from the water 
brought from its source to its distribution. The water was delivered into the 
round open tank seen here and then dispersed through thirteen lead pipes. In 
the case of the Pont-du-Gard, that water, its ultimate source about thirty miles 
away, was transported underground and across a series of bridges. The most 
famous stretch crossed the River Gard. 
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21.8 Pont-du-Gard, Nimes, ca. 19 B.C. 

The largest of those bridges is, along with the Colosseum and the 
Pantheon, the most famous work of Roman architecture. Its celebrity is 
justified. To experience the majesty of the Pont-du-Gard is unforgettable. A 
bridge was needed when pipes could not be tunneled underground, and building 
that bridge was a feat of expert engineering, possibly instigated by Marcus 
Agrippa. But what separates this particular bridge from more pedestrian 
examples is the use of one simple form—the arch—throughout and repeating it 
on three stories. The rough local stone with jagged protrusions to support 
scaffolding for repairs was not smoothed over, yet the magic of the careful 
mathematical calculations and the visual poetry of the variably sized curvilinear 
forms transformed engineering into great architecture. 
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21.9 Aqueduct, Segovia (Spain), early first or early second century A.D. 

Some consider the Pont-du-Gard too sophisticated to have been built 
under Augustus, a surprising opinion given the refinement of Augustan 
architecture. A similar controversy surrounds the Segovia aqueduct: is it first or 
second century? Whatever its date, it joins the Pont-du-Gard as one of the two 
most impressive surviving Roman aqueducts. A two-tier scheme is used, and the 
stone is more textured than at Nimes. In this case, the visual impact comes from 
the variation in height of the two stories, which gets even more dramatic as the 
aqueduct winds its way through the center of town and up a hill. As it climbs, it 
acclimates to the gradient by losing a story. The main section serves as the 
backdrop to another regular day in Segovia. 
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21.10 Temple of Diana, Nimes, ca. A.D. 100-130 

I am fascinated by what I call “the interchangeability of form” in Roman 
architecture. While the Romans had their quirks, they were also creatures of 
habit, repeating some formulations over and over. They transitioned basilicas 
from law courts to dining halls and, at Nimes, to a fountain supplied by the local 
aqueduct. The so-called “Temple of Diana” is that fountain and its basilican plan 
is visible from the door: a longitudinal central space with a focus at one end (the 
barrel-vaulted corridors are disguised), wall niches with alternating triangular 
and segmental pediments, and ribs that transverse the barrel-vaulted ceiling. 
Since the building is made entirely of stone, the ribbed vaults soar in a very 
different way than in Rome’s Markets of Trajan ( fig. 14.14 ). 
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21.11 Trophy of Augustus (Tropaeum Augusti), La Turbie (France), 7-6 B.C. 

The inscription states that Augustus conquered forty-four Alpine tribes. A 
trophy was erected at La Turbie. Augustan advisers selected a stunning site, now 
overlooking Monaco and the Cote d’Azur. Since the trophy became a quarry, La 
Turbie’s houses are made of the same stone, some of which were rescued by an 
American benefactor who purchased and then demolished some houses. The 
trophy resembles the Mausoleum of Augustus, with a tall base surmounted by a 
round structure, but it is encircled by columns and has niches for portraits of the 
emperor’s lieutenants. A statue of Augustus was placed at the trophy’s apex. 
Concrete, used sparingly in Roman France, emerges here, faced with petit 
appareil, the French version of opus incertum. Take the guided tour and climb 
the trophy! 
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21.12 Arch, Saint-Remy-de-Provence (France), early first century A.D. 

This arch in the enchanting village of Saint-Remy-de-Provence (ancient 
Glanum) also referenced the conquest of local tribes by Augustus. Scenes on 
either side of the single arched opening depict vanquished male and female 
enemies flanking a trophy; similar scenes appear next to the La Turbie 
inscription. The arch is of standard Augustan design with what were likely 
Corinthian columns, and was at or near the city’s sacred boundary (pomerium), 
next to an earlier cenotaph honoring members of the Julii family. The arch and 
tomb are referred to locally as “Les Antiques,” and they are across the street from 
the Saint-Paul Hospital where Van Gogh spent time recuperating and painting 
some of what he could see from there; his small room remains as it was then. 
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21.13 Triple-bayed arch, Orange, anywhere from around A.D. 25 to the 
third century A.D. 

The arch is situated where the main road from the north entered ancient 
Arausio. Today it overwhelms a small park in a roundabout with its size and the 
force of its dynamic messaging of battle scenes, trophies, and large piles of 
weaponry. It includes features usually associated with later Roman architecture: 
triple bays, an arcuated lintel (here at right), and overabundant ornament. 
Indeed, its strong resemblance to the Arch of Septimius Severus in Rome has 
been noted ( fig. 17,5) . Yet the name of Sacrovir, a local chieftain who fought 
Tiberius in A.D. 21, is incised on a shield, suggesting a date in the early first 
century. Whether this arch was revolutionary or absorbed a trend generated 
from Rome continues to be actively debated. What do you think? 
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21.14 Monument of the Julii, Saint-Remy-de-Provence, 29 B.C. or later 

The Monument of the Julii, probably the family of a local officer in 
Caesar s army who has taken Caesar’s family name after completing military 
service, is likely a cenotaph or commemorative marker rather than a tomb. The 
designation “tower tomb” for a funerary monument that is taller than wide 
nonetheless remains useful and connects this structure with similar 
configurations in Italy. The tower consists of a stepped base, socle with figural 
scenes, a quadrifrons, and tholos with conical roof enclosing two male toga-clad 
figures. The figural scenes focus on battles, presumably reflecting the man’s 
professional experiences, with deeply carved outlines that suggest the artists 
were using drawings as prototypes. This monument has also generated 
considerable controversy regarding use, date, and interpretation, with the jury 
still out. 
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21.15 Hanging out with a Roman family in the Amphitheater Museum, 
Cimiez (Nice), France, August 2013 

Spending as much time as I have pondering the meaning of the Ara Pacis, 
which revolves around the identities of the altar s children, makes me 
susceptible to opportunities to take on their personalities. That occasion 
presented itself in the archaeological museum at Cimiez in Nice across the street 
from the remains of Cimiez’s amphitheater. The museum was recently 
renovated and this family scene must be a new addition. My son is the patrician 
boy in toga and wearing a bulla and I am the shy girl in blue shuffling her feet. 
Our parents, with their hands firmly on our shoulders, are seemingly very much 
in charge. My philosophy is that you always have to take your Roman photo ops 
when they arise! 
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Chapter 22 


Rome Redux 


The Tetrarchie Renaissance 



Third-century Rome was a shadow of its former self. The supreme 
confidence that had propelled Trajan, Hadrian, and Septimius Severus was gone, 
replaced by short-term emperors aware of their tenuous hold on imperial 
power. Their insecurity allowed no time to plan or actualize the ambitious 
building projects that were Rome’s signature, with one exception: the Aurelian 
Walls required for Rome’s defense. Diocletian ended this crisis of confidence. A 
man of humble origins from Split (Croatia), he knew that the Roman Empire 
needed more than one leader. He invented a new form of government called the 
Tetrarchy, or four-man rule, with two leaders in the East and two in the West. 
This stabilization of the empire allowed Diocletian and his colleagues to 
institute major public and private building campaigns in Rome and the 
provinces. Diocletian’s commissions in Rome were meant to demonstrate that 
the Tetrarchy had longevity (Decennial Monument), was rooted in Rome’s 
historical past (reconstruction of the Curia Julia), and supported the Roman 
people (Baths of Diocletian). Although the Palatine Palace was still available for 


use, each tetrarch governed his part of the empire from a different location and 
commissioned architecture reflecting his vision of his own domain. These 
palaces were located in Split, Croatia (Diocletian), Piazza Armerina, Sicily 
(Maximian), Salonica, Greece (Galerius), and Trier, Germany (Constantius 
Chlorus). While each of these properties was unique, as a group the tetrarchs 
retained the shared philosophy of Alexandre Dumas’ Three Musketeers: “All for 
one and one for all.” 



22.1 Aurelian Walls, Rome, ca. A.D. 275 


The Aurelian Walls are emblematic of an era when everything changed. 
Emperors came and went in a power vacuum accompanied by attacks on the 
empire’s frontiers, a crumbling economy, and an ineffectual bureaucracy. The 
opportunity and will to build forums, basilicas, and amphitheaters swiftly 
evaporated, and Rome became an architectural wasteland. Yet with the capital 
in harm’s way, one project was essential: a new protective barrier to replace the 
Servian Walls, long outgrown by Rome’s expansion. Emperor Aurelian began 










the job; Probus completed it. Commanding a twelve-mile circuit, the walls were 
originally over twenty-five feet tall, pierced by eighteen major gateways, and 
made of brick-faced concrete instead of outdated ashlar masonry. These proud 
walls now have a higher calling: introducing travelers from Fiumicino Airport 
to Rome. 
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22.2 Decennial Monument, detail of column base, Roman Forum, Rome, 
A.D. 303 


Monumental architecture returned to Rome along with the stability of 
Diocletian’s Tetrarchy, the four-man rule governing a now vulnerable empire. 
Diocletian used architecture to signal a reinvigorated Rome with authority to 
build civic monuments in prominent public places. He targeted the Roman 
Forum, commissioning a five-column monument behind the Rostra. 
Celebrating the ten-year rule (decennalia) of the foursome and the twenty-year 
leadership (vicennalia) of Diocletian, it was a simple but powerful statement of 
four united leaders, each with a column, under the protection of Jupiter, with 

















his own taller column behind. Each column supported a statue and rested on a 
figural base. I think the surviving one, seen here, honored Constantius Chlorus 
in procession with his three colleagues and his son Constantine, now all 
headless. 
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22.3 Curia, exterior, Roman Forum, Rome, A.D. 284-305 

Diocletian also initiated a project to restore the historic Curia Julia (Senate 
House) in the Roman Forum. Seriously damaged by fire in 283, its 
reconstruction was completed by 305. The original Curia, begun by Caesar, 
bears his family name; Augustus finalized the project. The general shape and 
design of the building remained the same, but the construction was modernized 
with concrete and exposed brick. While columns and marble revetment around 
the doorway relieved the bottom part of the building s severity, the use of simple 
geometric forms is part of a tetrarchic aesthetic in the late third to early fourth 




















century reflecting a renewed political and financial stability, emphasized further 
by Diocletian’s link to Caesar and Augustus. The Curia became a church until 
Mussolini returned it to its ancient manifestation. 
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22.4 Baths of Diocletian, facade of Santa Maria degli A n geli, Rome, baths 
built A.D. 298-306; 1911 demolition of eighteenth- century facade to reveal 
the caldarium 


Since a grand public bath was a sign of Rome’s health as a civilization and 
the power and magnanimity of its emperor, Diocletian built one of those as well. 
Like the Baths of Trajan and Caracalla, the bathing block, with its natatio and 
cross-shaped frigidarium, tepidarium, and caldarium on axis, was located in a 
large precinct lined with libraries and lecture halls for intellectual activities. The 
caldarium, like the frigidarium, was triple groin vaulted. This spacious structure, 
close to Rome’s Stazione Termini, was reused as an antiquities museum, 
planetarium, and for the Church of Santa Maria degli Angeli with the 
frigidarium as its nave. One of the caldarium's alcoves now serves as the church’s 














facade, creating one of the most creative and quirky entranceways in Rome. 
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22.5 Palace of Diocletian, plan. Split (Croatia), ca. A.D. 300-305 

Diocletian reunited the empire and returned Roman architecture to its 
former glory. He also had his life and retirement meticulously planned: he 
abdicated on May 1, 305, with his Croatian home ready and waiting. He and the 
other tetrarchs each had a palace in a different part of the empire. As a sign of 
the times, however, his was not a resort, but a fortified camp on the sea. The 
estate’s plan is a near duplicate of a Roman castrum with walls, watchtowers, 
and gates, cardo- and decumanus-like walkways intersecting at the center, and 
private living and public reception areas. Diocletian left nothing out, 
incorporating an octagonal tomb for him and his wife Prisca (center right), and 
a temple to Jupiter on axis (center left). 
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22.6 Palace of Diocletian, peristyle with colonnaded arcade. Split, ca. A.D. 
300-305 

The palace’s car do and decumanus were colonnaded, like many city streets 
in the eastern empire. Part of the north-south cardo or peristyle culminated in a 
large arcuated lintel in a triangular pediment with Corinthian capitals atop 
Egyptian porphyry shafts. Both sides of this ceremonial walkway had an open 
colonnaded arcade of local limestone with duplicate porphyry columns, today 
filled in with residences and shops. While such colonnaded streets were not 
adopted in the western empire, the colonnaded arcade did appear there earlier in 
such civic and residential architecture as the Severan Forum at Leptis Magna 
(fig. 18.8 ) and the corridor between fountain and triclinium in Ostia’s House of 
Fortuna Annonaria ( fig. 16,11 ). Such correspondences signal that the vast 
Roman Empire was becoming an increasingly connected place. 
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22.7 Palace of Maximian (?), axonometric view. Piazza Armerina (Sicily), 
early fourth century A.D. 

While Diocletian was Augustus in the East, Maximian was Augustus in the 
West, and a preserved villa at Piazza Armerina in Sicily may have been his 
palace. It couldn’t be more different in spirit and layout from Diocletian’s 
fortified estate, perhaps because it was located in a remote area in south-central 
Sicily. The prototype was not a regimented castrum but a meandering villa like 
Hadrian’s at Tivoli ( fig. 15.7) , and filled with the same kind of inventive 
architectural experiences. These include a series of imaginatively designed 
rooms: a horseshoe-shaped entranceway (I), colonnaded peristyle court (lib), a 
transverse corridor linking various parts of the villa (lie), a niched audience hall 
(lid), the emperor’s private apartment (III), a tri-lobed dining room (IV), and 
private baths (V). 
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22.8 Palace of Maximian (?), now Villa Romana del Casale, mosaic with 
bikini girls, Piazza Armerina, early fourth century A.D. 

The transverse corridor (lie) is decorated with mosaics, one of which may 
represent the Tetrarch Maximian amid hunting scenes. But it is “the bikini girls” 
who captivate. They cavort in a mosaic pavement on the floor of a separate 
room excavated in 1959 - 1960 . The upper left corner of the floor reveals an 
earlier mosaic below, which suggests a room renovation and may also confirm 
excavators’ contentions that this villa was built over an older one. The young 
women, looking quite contemporary, are participating in athletic contests that 
include weightlifting and discus throwing (as seen here), with some awarded 
crowns and palm branches for their efforts. They are the female version of the 
male athletes and gladiators in the Baths of Caracalla pavement ( fig. 17.9 ). 
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22.9 Arch of Galerius, view of pier, Salonica (Greece), ca. A.D. 297-305 

Galerius was Diocletian’s Caesar, his second in command in the eastern 
empire. He was elevated to Augustus status when Diocletian abdicated. 
Galerius’s palace at Salonica encompassed a palace, hippodrome, round tomb, 
and columnar processional way with two intersecting streets as at Diocletian’s 
Split. The arch, a four-sided triple-bayed structure, spanned that intersection 
and was covered with figural scenes. Although the episodes depict the military 
campaign of Galerius against Narses of Persia, he shared that victory with his 
fellow tetrarchs, as each was honored with a portrait in the arch’s niches. The 
scenes on the piers can be read bottom to top and across piers and feature the 
same kind of events as on Trajan’s Column ( ig. 14.6) , such as the emperor- 
general addressing his troops, and sacrifice after victory. 
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Chapter 23 


Rome 


of Constantine and a New 


Rome 



The architecture of Constantine the Great, the last pagan and first 
Christian emperor of Rome, was erected at a time of momentous transition. 
Constantine began with commissions tied to the pagan past (the Baths of 
Constantine) but added others that looked to the Christian future (the Aula 
Palatina). While some tout the decline of Rome and have credible evidence that 
the empire’s situation seriously deteriorated, an impassioned case can be made 
that some of the finest and most innovative Roman buildings were constructed 
in the Constantinian period. The “Temple of Minerva Medica,” an imperial 
garden pavilion, was designed with an unprecedented decagonal plan and 
ingeniously melds a ten-sided space with a longitudinal axis. The colossal 
Basilica Nova is inventively modeled on the frigidaria of Roman imperial bath 
complexes and features vaults as soaring and walls as dematerialized as in the 
high empire. Although arguably old-fashioned, the Porta Nigra visually 
references the Colosseum to bolster its own authority. Ultimately, the Arch of 


Constantine, a triple-bayed structure commemorating Constantine’s victory 
over Maxentius at the Battle of the Milvian Bridge, serves as a compendium of 
Constantine’s accomplishments in the framework of those several “good 
emperors” in the second century A.D., namely Trajan, Hadrian, and Marcus 
Aurelius. That agenda sought to define an unbroken historical continuum. Yet 
Constantine transferred the empire’s capital from Rome to Constantinople 
(dedicated A.D. 330), diminishing Rome’s influence but not the impact of its 
architecture. Roman architecture, like the city of Rome itself, is eternal. 
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23.1 Baths of Constantine, plan, Rome, ca. A.D. 320 

Inspired by a vision of the cross, Constantine vanquished Maxentius at the 
Battle of the Milvian Bridge, emerging as sole emperor of Rome. Presenting 













himself as the successor to Augustus and Trajan, he sought the support of the 
Roman people by building a traditional public bath on Trajan’s hill, the Quirinal. 
The baths no longer survive, but a plan based on Andrea Palladio’s seventeenth- 
century drawing shows them to be of the imperial type with bathing block 
inside at least a partial precinct. The frigidarium is triple groin vaulted, the 
tepidarium is oval, and Constantine reasserts the circular caldarium with 
radiating alcoves screened by columns. Windows placed at the base of the dome 
light the space as in the contemporary “Temple of Minerva Medica” ( fig. 23.6 ). 
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23.2 Porta Nigra, Trier (Germany), early fourth century A.D. 

A secure empire was as important as a secure Rome. After attacks, Trier 
was provided with defensive walls contemporaneous with Rome’s Aurelian 
Walls (A.D. 275). This monumental gate appears to have been added when 
Constantius Chlorus chose Trier as his capital. Called the Porta Nigra because of 









its distinctive dark stones, the design, with round towers, two arched 
entranceways, and double rows of arches, resembles the Aurelian Walls' Porta 
Appia. The gate was completed by Constantine and is notable for its old- 
fashioned stone construction. Yet that choice may have been a deliberate 
maneuver. Nothing conjured up the power of Rome more than a gate 
resembling the Colosseum, complete with engaged columns framing the arches. 
The roughness of the unfinished masonry only adds to its imperial authority. 
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23.3 Aula Palatina (“Basilica"), exterior, Trier, ca. A.D. 300-310 


Constantius Chlorus needed a palace from which to govern. The so-called 
“Basilica” appears to have been its audience hall, similar to the basilica in 
Domitian’s Rome palace (fig. 13.6 ). Based on the traditional Roman basilica, it 
consists of a large open rectangular space directed toward the apse at one end 
and with a new transverse entrance narthex. The apse’s shape is revealed on the 







exterior, fashioned out of solid brick. The facade was encumbered with railings 
and low-lying columnar courtyards in antiquity; the round-headed windows on 
two stories, bordered by stripped-down pilaster-like frames extending the full 
height of the building, are simple, elegant, and consistent with the same 
tetrarchic ethos of “less is more” as in the restored Curia in Rome ( fig. 22.3 ). 
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23.4 Aula Palatina (“Basilica”), interior. Trier, ca. A.D. 300-310 


The interior of the Aula Palatina epitomizes the tetrarchic approach of 
paring a space down to its essence. It requires only a boxlike rectangular 
compartment, with walls and apse opened up to full capacity by large round- 
headed windows on two stories, capped by the usual basilican flat coffered 
ceiling. Most innovative is the exclusion of columns, the most recognizable 
architectural component of the Greco-Roman tradition. This bold concept was 
not an aberration confined to Trier but can also be seen in the interior of the 









Curia in Rome, where a column-less space, stark walls pierced by three round- 
headed windows, and a flat coffered roof proclaim this abstract geometric 
tetrarchic style as international. To transform the Aula Palatina into a church 
was a no-brainer. 
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23.5 “Temple of Minerva Medica,” plan, Rome, early fourth century A.D. 

The domed room, like the basilica, remained a standard late Roman design 
favorite and one of Rome’s greatest gifts to the history of architecture. That the 
Romans remained excited about their specialty and its role as an innovation 
generator is apparent in the “Temple of Minerva Medica.” The building had no 
sacred function, serving as a pavilion in the imperial Licinian Gardens. The plan 
shows the pavilion not as architecture that had run out of steam, but as a vibrant 
















incubator for new ideas. These include a decagonal design, entrance narthex, 
and a larger niche aligned with the narthex entrance providing the ten-sided 
building with a longitudinal axis. The side apses are screened by columns and 
support other triple arched columns, a late Roman phenomenon. 
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23.6 “Temple of Minerva Medica," interior, Rome, early fourth century 
A.D. 


The Minerva Medica architect designed a building self-consciously aware 
of its place in Rome’s tradition of pioneering domed spaces: Pompeii’s frigidaria, 
Baia’s thermal baths, Nero’s octagonal room, the creations of Rabirius and 
Hadrian, and the interior of the Pantheon. Yet the human desire for progress 
and originality drove him to push these architectural envelopes of space to a 
new level. Using concrete faced with brick, and taking his cue primarily from 
Rabirius, he molded the inside of Minerva Medica like a sculptor. He carved the 














alcoves to considerable depth, surmounted them at the level of the dome’s base 
with large round-headed windows that replace the oculus, and ribbed the vault, 
accentuating the pavilion’s ten-sided shape. Roman architecture at its most 
inventive remained alive and well! 
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23.7 Basilica Nova (Basilica of Maxentius-Constantine), Roman Forum, 
Rome, ca. A.D. 306-313 


The Basilica Nova was begun by Maxentius and completed by Constantine 
after the Battle of the Milvian Bridge. This massive edifice is the only extant 
example of a basilica in the form of a frigidarium (illustrating Rome’s 
exploration of interchangeability of form), with the central triple groin-vaulted 
space buttressed by coffered barrel vaults, three of which survive. The unique 
design also demonstrates that Roman architecture did not decline in quality or 
ambition. To create these soaring concrete vaults, to face them with brick, to 













produce round-headed windows large enough to dematerialize the wall without 
undermining the building’s ability to endure for more than 1,700 years, and at 
this magnitude of scale, is an incredible architectural feat. The Basilica Nova is 
one of Rome’s most impressive buildings. 
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23.8 Fragments of colossal seated statue of Constantine, from the Basilica 
Nova, now Capitoline Museums, Rome, ca. A.D. 315-330. 

Maxentius’s basilica was entered from the east (Colosseum side), with the 
main apse at west, establishing a longitudinal focus. Constantine changed the 
orientation, with the entrance on the south side (Roman Forum), next to the 
Sacred Way and the Velia, and highlighted with four porphyry columns. This 
north-south axis was the primary one, leaving Constantine with a dilemma. 
Should he locate his colossal seated statue in the north central barrel vault or in 
the western niche? He selected option two. The original statue was thirty feet 















tall and survives in part. The head, arm, knee, hand, chest fragment, shin, and 
two feet are now strewn across one side of the museum’s courtyard, waiting to 
serve as the backdrop for your photos. Don’t miss the shot! 
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23.9 Arch of Constantine, Rome, ca. A.D. 312-315 

The arch was constructed by Constantine to celebrate his victory over 
Maxentius at the Battle of the Milvian Bridge and depicts that episode and 
others from their civil war. The triple-bayed arch, based on the Arch of 
Septimius Severus ( ig. 17.5) . is a veritable billboard advertising Constantine’s 
accomplishments. But Constantine, who saw his emperorship as the 
culmination of Rome’s historical narrative, also had spolia or fragments from 
earlier monuments incorporated into his arch to visualize that story. He 
carefully selected components from the state monuments of three of Rome’s 
second-century emperors: Trajan, Hadrian, and Marcus Aurelius. We do not 
know if these were in disrepair or if earlier monuments were deliberately 
disassembled, but the result was a pastiche in the tradition of Roman eclecticism. 
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23.10 Arch of Constantine, detail of attic with Trajan's Dacians and panel 
reliefs of Marcus Aurelius, Rome, ca. A.D. 312-315 

A guide to the carefully orchestrated program follows. Four fragments of 
the Great Trajanic Frieze from the podium of the Temple of Divine Trajan are 
in the central bay and on each side of the attic. Dacians from Trajan’s Forum 
stand atop the eight projecting columns. Eight tondi from a lost Hadrianic 
hunting monument are on the long sides of the arch. Eight vertical panels with 
scenes celebrating the accomplishments of Marcus Aurelius appear here 
between the Dacians on the attic level. In each earlier relief, faces of the main 
protagonists were replaced with portraits of Constantine. All the rest—war 
episode frieze, tondi with images of Sol and Luna, column pedestals with 
victories and barbarian captives, victories in the spandrels, and reclining river 
gods—are Constantinian. 
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23.11 Arch of Constantine, Constantine addressing the people, detail, 

Rome, ca. A.D. 312-315 

This scene depicts a now headless Constantine addressing the people from 
the Roman Forum’s Rostra with the Decennial Monument as backdrop. The 
seated podium statues represent Hadrian (right) and Marcus Aurelius (left). 
With Constantine probably featured as a new Trajan, these associations unlock 
the meaning of the arch. The fragments were deliberately selected to celebrate 
the continuum of Rome’s greatest leaders: Trajan, Hadrian, Marcus Aurelius, 
and Constantine. Since the Constantinian reliefs are inferior to the earlier 
fragments, some claim that Roman art declined. But the Basilica Nova and 
Minerva Medica show that was not true for Roman archi- tecture. Roman 
architecture has influenced the architecture of every major period since then and 
will continue to matter and to inspire architects for as long as Rome is eternal. 
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Tower of the Winds (Horologion of Andronikos) ( fig. 20.8) 
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Inner Propylaia, Demeter Sanctuary ( ig. 20.2 ) 
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Arch ( fig. 21.2) 

City plan ( fig. 21.1 ) 

Baia 

Spa complex ( fig. 10.7) 

“Temple of Mercury” ( r ig. 10.8. fig. 10.9 ) 

Benevento 

Arch of Trajan ( fig. 14.15) 

Boscoreale 

Villa of Publius Fannius Synistor, Second Style painting ( g. 6.9) 

Boscotrecase 

Villa of Agrippa Postumus, Third Style painting in Red Room ( fig. 7.2) 
Villa of Agrippa Postumus, Third Style painting in Black Room ( 'ig. 7.3) 


Capri 

Villa Jovis ( fig. 11.1 . fig. 11.2) 













Cori 


Temple of Hercules ( ig. 2.7) 

Ferentino 

Market Hall ( fig. 3.2) 

Fierculaneum 

Archaeological site ( fig, 6.2 ) 

Fourth Style painting, from Herculaneum ( fig. 7 . 6 ) 

House of the Mosaic Atrium ( fig. 6.4. fig. 6.5 . fig. 6.6 . fig. 6.7) 

House of the Stags ( fig. 6 . 4 . fig. 6.5 ) 

Samnite House ( fig. 6.3 ) 

Wooden beams ( fig. 6.1) 

Norba 

City walls ( ig. 2.4) 

Oplontis 

Villa A, Third Style painting in Caldarium 8 ( fig. 7.1) 

Ostia 

Baths of Neptune (fig. 16.6 ) 

Brick tomb, Isola Sacra ( fig. 16.13) 

Caffetteria degli Scavi ( fig. 16.4) 

Capitolium ( ig. 16.1 ) 

City plan ( fig. 2.5 ) 

Domus of Cupid and Psyche ( fig. 16.12) 






















Domus of Fortuna Annonaria ( fig. 16.11 ) 

Horrea Epagathiana ( fig. 16.10 ) 

Insula of Diana ( fig, 16,7. fig, 16. ) 

Piazzale delle Corporazioni ( fig. 16.2. fig. 16.3 ) 

Public latrine ( fig. 16.5) 

Thermopolium on Via di Diana (fig. 16.9 ) 

Palestrina 

Sanctuary of Fortuna Primigenia ( fig. 3.8 . fig, 3.9 ) 

Pompeii 

Amphitheater ( fig. 4,4 ) 

Bakery ( fig. 4.10) 

Basilica ( fig. 4.3 ) 

Capitolium ( ig. 4.2) 

Domus Italica, Pompeii and elsewhere ( fig. 5.1 ) 

Forum ( fig. 4.1) 

Forum Baths ( r ig. 4.9 ) 

Graffiti ( ig. 4.13) 

Hellenized Domus, Pompeii and elsewhere ( fig. 5.4) 

House of D. Octavius Quartio ( fig. 5.12. fig. 5.13 ) 

House of the Faun ( ig. 5,8. fig. 5,9. fig 5.10 ) 

House of the Large Fountain, re-created at J. Paul Getty Museum ( fig. 

5.15) 

House of Sallust ( g. 5,3. fig. 6.8) 

House of the Silver Wedding ( fig. 5.7) 






























House of the Surgeon ( fig. 5.2 ) 

House of the Tragic Poet, Cave Canem Mosaic ( fig. 5.1 1) 

House of the Vettii ( fig, 5.5 . fig. 5 . 6 . fig, 7.5 ) 

House 1, 3, 23, Riot between Pompeians and Nucerians in Pompeii 
Amphitheater, from Pompeii ( fig. 8.4) 

House VII, 3, 30, Magistrate distributing free bread, from Pompeii ( fig. 

8.3) 

“Sappho,” painted portrait from Pompeii ( fig. 8.5) 

Stabian Baths ( fig. 4.6 . fig, 4.7 . fig. 4,« ) 

Streets and stepping stones ( fig. 4.12 ) 

Theater ( fig. 4.5) 

Thermopolium ( fig. 4.1 1 ) 

ViaNucera ( ig. 4.14) 

Victims of Mount Vesuvius ( ig. 4.15) 

Villa of Julia Felix, still life painting ( fig. 8.2 ) 

Villa of the Mysteries ( fig. 5.14 . fig. 8.1) 

Portus 

Harbor ( ig. 11,3 . fig. 11.4 

Pozzuoli 

Amphitheater ( ig. 12.6 . fig. 12.7) 

Primaporta 

Villa of Livia, Second Style paintings in Garden Room ( fig. 6.1 1 ) 
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Ara Pacis Augustae ( fig. 9.8 . fig 9 . 9 . fig. 9,10) 

Ara Pacis Museum and Piazza Augusto Imperatore (fig. 9.11 . fig. 9.13) 
Arch of Constantine ( fig. 23.9 . fig. 23.10. fig. 23.11 
Arch of Septimius Severus ( fig. 17.5) 

Arch of Titus ( fig. 13.1 . fig, 13.2 ) 

Aurelian Walls (fig. 22.1 ) 

Basilica Nova (Basilica of Maxentius-Constantine) (fig. 23.7 ) 

Baths of Caracalla ( fig. 17,7. fig, 17.8 . fig. 17,9 ) 

Baths of Constantine (fig. 23.1 ) 

Baths of Diocletian (fig. 22.4 ) 

Baths of Titus (Thermae Titi) ( fig, 12.11) 

Baths of Trajan ( fig. 14,2 ) 

Cinecitta Studios ( ig. 1.4) 

Claudianum (Temple of Divine Claudius) ( fig, 12.1 ) 

Colosseum (Flavian Amphitheater) ( fig. 12.2 . fig. 12.3. fig. 12.4 . fig. 12.5 ) 
Column of Trajan ( fig. 14.7. fig. 14.8 ) 

Constantine, seated statue from Basilica Nova ( fig. 23.8 ) 

Curia ( fig. 22.3 

Decennial Monument ( fig. 22.2) 

Domus Augustana (Palace of Domitian) ( fig. 13.5 . fig. 13.6. fig. 13.7 . fig. 
13.8 . fig. 13.9) 

Domus Aurea (fig. 11,8 . fig. 11.9. fig. 11.10 . fig. 11.11) 

Domus Aurea, early Fourth Style painting, Room of the Masks ( fig. 7.4) 
Domus Transitoria ( fig. 11.6. fig. 11.7 ) 

Forum of Augustus ( fig. 9.3 . fig. 9,4. fig. 9,5. fig. 9.7) 

Forum of Julius Caesar ( g. 9,1. fig. 9.2 ) 




















































Forum Pacis (Templum Pads) ( fig. 12.8 ) 

Forum of Trajan ( fig. 14.4. fig. 14.5 . fig. 14.6 . fig. 14.9) 

Forum Transitorium (Forum of Nerva) (fig. 13.10 ) 

Gelato, Blue Ice, near Piazza Navona ( fig. 1.3 ) 

Graffiti, near Via di Monserrato ( fig. 1.2 ) 

House of Augustus, Room of the Masks, Second Style painting ( fig. 6.10 ) 
Hut of Romulus ( fig. 2.1 ) 

Imperial fora, plan ( fig, 14.3) 

Markets of Trajan ( fig. 14.10 . fig. 14.11 . fig. 14.12. fig. 14.13. fig. 14.14) 

Mausoleum of Augustus ( g. 10.1) 

Mausoleum of Hadrian (Castel Sant’Angelo) ( fig. 15.18) 

Mussolini inscription, Piazza Augusto Imperatore ( fig. 9,12) 

Pantheon ( fig. 15.3. fig. 15.4 . fig. 15.5 . fig. 15.6 ) 

Porta Maggiore ( i. 11.5) 

Porticus Aemilia ( fig. 3.1) 

Septizodium (or Septizonium) ( fig. 17.6) 

Servian Walls ( fig. 2.3 ) 

Spanish Steps (Scalinita della Trinita dei Monti) ( fig. 1.1 ) 

Stadium of Domitian, now Piazza Navona (fig. 13.3 . fig. 13.4) 

Tabularium (fig. 3.6 ) 

Temple of Antoninus Pius and Faustina the Elder ( fig. 17.4) 

Temple of Divine Vespasian ( fig. 12.9. fig. 12.10 ) 

Temple of Jupiter Optimus Maximus Capitolinus ( fig. 2.2 ) 

Temple of Mars Ultor, Forum of Augustus ( fig. 9.6) 

“Temple of Minerva Medica” ( fig. 23.5. fig. 23.6 ) 








































Temple of Portunus ( fig. 2.6) 

Temple of Venus Genetrix, Forum of Julius Caesar (fig. 14.1 ) 
Temple of Venus and Roma ( fig. 15.1 . fig. 15.2 ) 

Theater of Marcellus ( fig. 3.7 ) 

Tomb of Caecilia Metella ( fig. 10.2) 

Tomb of the Caetennii ( fig, 17.3) 

Tomb or Cenotaph of Annia Regilla ( fig. 17.1 . fig. 17.2 ) 

Tomb of Cestius ( fig. 10.3) 

Tomb of Eurysaces ( fig. 10.4 . fig. 10.5 ) 

Tombs of Freedmen and Freedwomen ( fig. 10.6 ) 

Santa Maria Capua Yetere 

“La Conocchia” (Distaff or Spindle) Tomb ( fig. 19.1) 

Sicily, Piazza Armerina 

Palace of Maximian (?) ( fig. 22.7 . fig. 22.8 

Terracina 

Sanctuary of Jupiter Anxur ( g. 3,3 . fig. 3.4 ) 

Tivoli 

Sanctuary of Hercules (fig. 3.5 ) 

Temple of Vesta (fig. 2.8 ) 

Villa of Hadrian, plan ( fig. 15.7) 

Villa of Hadrian, Temple of Venus ( ig. 15.8 ) 

Villa of Hadrian, Canopus ( fig. 15.9. fig. 15.10 . fig. 15,11) 
Villa of Hadrian, Serapeum ( fig. 15.12) 




























Villa of Hadrian, Large Baths ( fig. 15.13 . fig. 15.14) 
Villa of Hadrian, Piazza D’Oro ( fig. 15.15) 

Vilia of Hadrian, Teatro Marittimo (fig. 15.16 ) 
Villa of Hadrian, Tomb of Antinous ( fig. 15.17 ) 
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Jordan 


Petra 

“Khazne” rock-cut tomb ( fig. 19.2) 
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Lebanon 


Baalbek 

Sanctuary of Jupiter Heliopolitanus ( fig. 19.7 . fig. 19d ) 
Temple of Bacchus ( fig. 19.9) 

Temple of Venus ( fig. 19.10) 
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Leptis Magna 

Arch of Septimius Severus ( ig. 18.11) 
Augustan Market ( fig. 18.2) 

City plan ( fig. 18.1 ) 

Hadrianic Baths ( fig. 18.5) 

Hunting Baths ( fig, 18,12 ) 

Severan Forum ( ig. 18.6 . fig. 18.7) 

Severan Forum, basilica ( fig. 18.9. fig. 18.10 ) 
Severan Forum, temple ( fig. 18.8 
Theater ( fig. 18.3. fig. 18.4 ) 

Sabratha 


Theater ( fig. 19.6) 
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govia 

Aqueduct ( : ig. 21.9) 
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Turkey 


Eph esus 

Library of Celsus ( ag. 19.4) 

Temple of Hadrian ( fig. 19.3) 


Miletus 

Nymphaeum ( ag. 19.5) 





Where To Learn More 


Much was built and much has been written about the genius and impact of 
Roman architecture. Roman Architecture: A Visual Guide is meant to expand 
your visual knowledge of a selection of important and influential monuments 
and to provide enough information to highlight what makes them special. If 
you’d like to look, listen, or read further, here are suggestions for a selection of 
videos and books to get you started. 


The Ancients 

Vitruvius, De architectura (Ten Books on Architecture) 

Vitruvius likely served under Julius Caesar as a military engineer. His only 
surviving written work, De architectura, was dedicated to Augustus. Both 
achievements put him at the center of power just when Roman architecture was 
crystallizing. In his treatise, Vitruvius provides invaluable information about 
Roman technology, construction techniques, building materials, and much 
more. 


The Monuments (Lectures) 

Diana E. E. Kleiner, Roman Architecture 

Open Yale Courses (twenty-four lectures delivered to undergraduate students at 
Yale University in spring 2009) 

http://oyc.yale.edu/history-art/hsar-252 

https://itunes.apple.com/us/course/roman-architecture/id594492962 

https://itunes.apple.com/us/itunes-u/roman-architecture- 





audio/id341652873 


https://itunes.apple.com/itunes-u/roman-architecture-video/id341652916 

http://www.youtube.com/playlist?list=PLBCB3059E45654BCE 


Coursera (fifteen-week course offered through Coursera) 

https://www.coursera.org/course/romanarchitecture 


The Monuments (Books) 

William L. MacDonald, The Architecture of the Roman Empire, volume 1: An 
Introductory Study, revised edition, Yale University Press, 1982 

MacDonald focuses on the Roman buildings and architects that mattered 
most and what constituted a “new architecture.” Creating vaulted designs in 
concrete, architects like Severus and Celer, Rabirius, and Apollodorus endowed 
Rome with Nero’s and Domitian’s palaces, Trajan’s Markets, and the Pantheon. 


J. B. Ward-Perkins, Roman Imperial Architecture, Penguin Books, 1981; new 
impression, Yale University Press, 1994 

Ward-Perkins presents the full extent of Roman architecture in Rome and 
its provinces, beginning in the Republic and concluding with Constantine. He 
touches on the various approaches that constitute Roman eclecticism: 
traditional Roman buildings based on Greek and Etruscan prototypes, the new 
concrete vaulted architecture, and baroque re-creations. 


Technology and Design 

Mark Wilson Jones, Principles of Roman Architecture, Yale University Press, 
2000 


Wilson Jones explores the creativity and practicality of Rome’s architects as 






they conceived a building, drafted a plan, conceptualized the elevation, made 
adjustments on site, and completed the design. 


Lynne Lancaster, Concrete Vaulted Construction in Imperial Rome: 
Innovations in Context, Cambridge University Press, 2005 

Lancaster digs deep into the concrete vaulted construction that made 
Rome's most original works of architecture possible. She situates these 
groundbreaking creations in the political, social, and economic milieu of ancient 
Rome. 


Rabun Taylor, Roman Builders: A Study in Architectural Process, Cambridge 
University Press, 2003 

Taylor characterizes Roman building practice by tracking how architects 
turned the idea of a building into reality. He uses three of Rome’s most famous 
and significant edifices—the Pantheon, the Colosseum, and the Baths of 
Caracalla—as case studies. 


Archaeology and Society 

Amanda Claridge, Rome: An Oxford Archaeological Guide, 2nd edition, Oxford 
University Press, 2010 

Claridge provides an up-to-date guide to Rome as a living archaeological 
site, although archaeological exploration continues apace and there are always 
new excavations and discoveries. She covers the full chronological range of 
ancient Rome from the eighth century B.C. to A.D. 600. Maps, plans, and 
illustrations accompany discussions of key monuments, with extensive 
glossaries of architectural terms, materials, and building techniques. 


Andrew Wallace-Hadrill, Houses and Society in Pompeii and Herculaneum, 
Princeton University Press, 1994 



While walking along the streets of Pompeii and Herculaneum are among 
the most meaningful archaeological experiences in the world, Wallace-Hadrill 
takes the reader door to door, asking questions about how people organized 
their families in urban living spaces and how those spaces structured social 
interactions. 


The Roman Provinces 

William L. MacDonald, The Architecture of the Roman Empire, volume 2: An 
Urban Appraisal, Yale University Press, 1986 

MacDonald presents a suggestive and even poetic evocation of Roman 
urbanism. He developed the term “urban armatures” to explain Roman urban 
design and uses such dynamic terms as “connective” and “passage” architecture to 
bring the far-flung cities of Rome’s empire to life. MacDonald’s book is the next 
best thing to being there. 


Travel 

Travel books on Rome abound and every reader will find what he or she is 
looking for. The two books I am listing here have more to do with a general 
wanderlust. These two authors discovered their own Rome, as can we. 


Eleanor Clark, Rome and a Villa, first published in 1950 and reprinted 
many times; now available in an e-book edition 

In 1947, Eleanor Clark, an American, was awarded a Guggenheim Fellowship 
and went to Rome. Her project was to write a novel, but instead Rome became 
her subject. Clark writes with special eloquence about Hadrian’s Villa at Tivoli 
and Rome’s Protestant Cemetery “beside the Pyramid.” The Romans would love 
how they made her feel. 



Robert Hughes, Rome: A Cultural, Visual, and Personal History, Vintage Books, 
reprint 2012 

Everyone who has fallen in love with Rome has his or her perspective on 
the city. Robert Hughes presents his here and, by so doing, inspires every 
traveler to find a personal Rome. Rome has enough for everyone to make that 
possible. 
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